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Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Sub 





for the S d Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be = in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, 


(sameEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 








Roy AL ACADEMY OF ARTS, | Trafalgar-s square. 


OTICE is hereby given to the Members and 

ay that JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Esq., the 

of Anstowy. will deliver his FIRST LECTURE on 

PORSDAY .& VENING NEXT, the lith hy =; at Eight 

o'clock, and his succeeding Lectures on e five agus 
Tharsdays. _ ys. HENRY HOWARD, RA., 





GOCcIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUF: wat RES, AnD COMMERCE, 
JoHN-STREET, ApeLpaut. Established 175 
President, His ioyal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. F.R.S. 
The First lilustrations of the present Session will be given at 
the Society’s House on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 13th inst., 
at 8o’clock. 


SUBJ 
RITISH and FOREIGN HONEY; 
Pike KRUSTALLOIPON ; and 
yA SOREN IEE MOBILES 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, the a7ch inst 
OX MR. DAVISON'S CASK-CLEANSING MACHINE: and 
ON MI HIGGS'S PLAN of COLLECTING the CONTENTS 
of the LONDON SEWERS. 
ait v. 1844. 
amanda FRANCIS MS WHISHAW, Sec. 


~ LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 


HE Lecture ComMITTEE will be happy to 
RECEIVE PROPOSALS for the DELIVERY of interest- 
ing LECTURES at this Institation on the Tuesday and Frida 
Brening during the year ensuing, u ~~ pabjects connected wit 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and t ARTs, ji md 
Illustrations of Manners and Customs at Home and Abro: 
to be I to the Secretar ae early: ‘as 
J. GREGORY JONES 








C 
ible 
MTiserpool, 4th Nov. 1844. Gecretary. r 


GcHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGEN o$ -, Sonecevane, mos HINTON, tate of | 
t a! ambridge, Author of ‘ Stenograp! ‘or Schools, 
|g BF states that he forwards the views of Principals 
of Schools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they ma 
tieand Clerical Property.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many 
on the Continent, can introduce superior English ow | 
Governesses, with good references. Letters, the only 
expense to Principals, must be free. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Lapy, 
yori in ove of the best situations near Hyde Park, 
wishes to RECEIVE a YOUNG who may require a 
conrtsl and happy ao and who might, if desired, have the 
antages of a first-rate ROBCATION'S under the = ng 
pe exchanged.— Direct (free) M. D. A., or ply. from 
w 5, to 68, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, te Madame 
Riofrey. Authoress of ‘ Governesses, or Modern Education.” 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— 
A GENTLEMAN, who has studied at several German 
Universities, — conducted for many years a large school in 
this counter es ina fe part of Switzerland, 
where he R CEIVES. A FEW PILS, who are instructed iu 
Mathematics. and in the Lats, “Sok German, and French 
languages.—For terms and references apply b Jetter (post 
paid) to A. L., Mr. Street's, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


(\HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
the Duplicates (in every department of Literature) of 
Andrews's Circulating Library, 167, New Bond-street. The 
Catalogue is now ready for delivery, gratis. It is printed ona 
- e sheet of paper, and sent postage free. These books are 
thdrawn from the Library to make room for the new publi- 
bm which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Su 
seribers to this Library.—Terms of ew &c., to be had 
on application, or forwarded to any Bt of the country.— 
.B. sreons, desirous wy establishing Book Clubs or Circu- 
lating Libraries, will the above worthy their attention.— 
ADUEW SS UIBRARY, 167, New Bond-street, adjoining the 
rendon 


ORNE & CO.’°S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cheapside. London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various depedianatte of Literature. 
TERMS OF tins ae tay 
Subscribers of 5/. ft; per annum; 3/. 3s. the half year; or 
l. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. at 
: time. | in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country. 
al. 4s. per annum; 2/. 10s. the half year; or 
1. 8s. the Quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 in the 
ie a 
— a. r annum; UW. 18s, the half year; or 
i ‘Vs. The quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the 
Sountr 
2l. 2s. per annum ; WU. 6s. the half year; or 15s. 
the quarter, 4 vols. in Town, 6 in the Country. 
From the New Publications which are added to the Librar 
as they issue from the press, Subscribers may select one-half 


their complements. 
BOOK SOCIETIES, 

Or Eamilies desirous of saber of B into A. joint subscription, can 
= * supplied with any number Books, entirely new, an 

eir own selection, wether in the Library Catalogue or not, 
upon the following term: 

if 30 volumes be required constantly i in circulation among the 

Members, 12/. 12s. pera 
if a greater or less wamiber’ be required, the same rate in 


‘oportion 
tte Books t to be exchanged at the time and in the way best 
e convenience of the members; the Society payin 
Carriage to and from London. F ee 
*s* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


————_#* Subse 
OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvcTIONEERS 
STATES and Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
py offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
x fAnetion or Private Sale of Books, fre ae Asvate’ Mate- 
‘als, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, 
Caney for any description of Manufactured | ‘Goods “sblicited. 
soliey haguments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 























The ao satisfactor: 
y references can be ae ona lica- 
ote Mr, John Miller, B , Covent 





\ V ANTED, by a Booksetier and PusiisHEr, 

an ASSISTANT ACCUSTOMED to BOOK- KEEPING. 
A knowledge of the Trade is necessar 
to Messrs. TayLor & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


ANTED, in an extensive PUBLISHING 
PRID NT. FANCY STATIONERY, and FR: AME- 
MAKING BUSI? NESS, an experienced ASSISTANT, who has 
heen accustomed tothe Print Trade.— Also a clever FITTER- 
UP OF FR AMED hg kta acquainted with oe. Nesuacture 
of Screens and Fan Stationery.— Also a goed C RPENTER 
AS FRAME MAKER: one who has panes em beet in a Com- 
position Manufactory wou preferred etters, with full 
address, past employment. amp particulars a as to wages, to be 
directed (post-paid) to Mr. RuNpDY, Exchange-street, 
Manchester.—None need 9s ae do not thoroughly under- 
stand their business, and whocan give good references. 


-—Apply, by letter only, 











TO THE NOBILITY,GENTRY, AND CLERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


, | ‘HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 
Glass and Designs for the Windows of the New Houses of 

Parliament have received the special ap nobetion of the Royal 

Commission, (they being the first named i e Report of the 

Committee,) are prepared to furnish DESIGNS adapted toevery 

Style of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 

work to any extent within the shortest we Hi 5 

BALLANTINE & A 





contemplate; also in the transfer of Scholas- | 


15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 


OYAL COMMISSION onthe FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
Tempers, as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on PAPER, for the convenience of sending — 
the country, by . SID , House Painter and Deco 
or, 456, West Strand, Traf: falgar-square, who holds the roam 
pnd right under the Patent. A great variety of beautiful De- 
signs, suited to every situation and taste, woshabie with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
om kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 
ress. 











STEREOTYPE PLATES, QUIRE —— ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, a his House. Fleet-street. 
THIS DAY, th, and MONDAY, lith, TUESDAY, lath, and 
WEDNESDAY, 13th, the- eee, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh 
days’ Sale of , Stereotype, &c Cc. 


TEREOTY?PE PLATES of the following :— 
Spenser's Works, including the Fairy Queen, 35 sheets— 
Perc Reliques of Old English Poetry, 22 sheets—Massinger’s 
Works, 36 sheets—Whiston’s zoseues, 81 sheets—Life of Napo- 
leon, 39 sheets—Pattie’s edition of Shakspeare (printed as sepa- 
rate plays)—Grotius on the Christian Religion — Aristotle's 
orks—Goldsmith’s England, with Questions, new—Hodgson’s 
Sixpenny Pamphlets, Warblers, &c. 


BOOKS in QUIRES:— 2000 Shakspeare’s 
Plays. 1 vol. 8vo.—1000 Grotius on the Christian Religion—162 
Book of Birds, plates col 0 Ed Atlas—30 Pic 
turceaue v iews—600 Thre @ Experiments of Be ed 

Stuart Wortley’ bay pag very numerous re- 
sosinders and numbers of oks | in quir 
ee Plate Paper—450 s: shots of India paper— 
Cuts and Casts— onper and Steel Plates—Lithographic Stones 
awe Copperplate nting Presses—a Cylinder Printing Ma- 
chine. 


HERALDIC, ARCHITECTURAL, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on MONDAY, 18th, ‘and three 
foll owing days, 


E LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, includ- 
ing Nisbet's Heraldry, 2 vols.—Donglas’s Baronage of Scot- 
land, 2 vols.—Tanner's Notitia Parliamentaria—Berry's Genea- 
logies of Kent, Essex, X, ants, 4 vols.—Playfair's 
Family Antiquity, 9 vols. —Grimaldi’s Origines Genealogice— 
Betham's Baronage, 5 vols.—Banks's Dormant Peerage, 3 vols. 
—Kobson’s British Herald, 3 vols. an editions of Collins's Peer- 
age—Archdale’s Irish Peerage, 7 vols.—Nicolas’s various Works 
—Devon's Roll Books—Collectanea Topograpbica et emeale- 
Rice 8 vols.—Willis’s Notitia Parliametaria, 3 vols.—Kelh 
orman Dictionary and Doomsday Book, 2 vols.—Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations, 15 vols. calf extra—Chal- 
mers’ we 9 Dictionary, 32 vo ols. —Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 
11 vols.—Index to Gentleman's Magazine, 5 vols.—Retiver's 
Works on Natural pastor, 3 2 vols. folio, with the scarce 8vo. 
volume—Salmon’s Essex—Ralph's History of England, 2 vols.— 
Carter’s Ancient Architectare—Carter’s Ancient Painting— 
Stuart’s Athens, 3 vols.—Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Italy—Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad — Palladio’s 
Architecture, $ 4 vols.—Adams's Architectural Works, 2 vols.— 
Inigo Jones’s Works, 2 vols.— Pugin's Gothic Architecture, 3 
vols.—Meyers’ Wiustrations of British Birds, 78 numbers, plates 
coloured—W oodville’s Medical Botany, § vols. plates coloured— 
Latham’s Birds, 10 vols. plates coloured—Knight's Worship of 
riapus—Lewis's Topographical Dictionary. 4 vols.—Rennell's 
Geography of Herodotus—Hutchinson's Durham, 3 vols.—Col- 
linson’s Somerset, 3 vols.—Wood's Athene Oxoniensis, 4 vols.— 
Fuller's Worthies, 2 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1801 to 1842, 
a4 vols.—Knight’ 's Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols. —Clarke's Travels, 
11 vols. calf extra—Bell’, 's Quadrupeds—Johnson’ 's British Sponges 
and Zoophystes, 2 vols., &c. 


LIBRARY OF A NOBLEMAN, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wu sel. L oo | ~~ ywegnny 25th, and five 


VERY CON SIDERABLE PORTION of 
the LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN, deceased, and another 
Collection of Books, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGY. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wt Ay" pn.) Ww > — bl December 4, 
wo following 
N ENGLISH and FOREIGN COLLEC- 
TION of THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


* 
| Sales bp Auction. 
| 

















¥ Robert Bowie, Esq. 





B AT HS 3 and WASH- HOUSES for the 
LABOURING CLASSES. 
President The Ag of LONDON. 


The Right Hon. the Lord ‘Mayor, | ‘Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Jones ieee > d, Esa. Anthony De Rothschild, Esq. 
ittee for General Pur, 
WILLIAM COTTON, .. Chairman. 
(The Trustees ex-officio.) 
William Lobb, Esq., M.D. 
Robert Oldershaw, Esq. 
John D. Powles, Esq. 
Viscount Ranelag' 
David ene Esq. 
Mr. Deputy Stevens. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. 


Rev. W, W. Champneys. 

Lord on Cholmondele 
obert Dickson, Esq., M.D. 

Samuel Gurney, jun., Esq. 

William Hawes, Esq. 

Richard Johnson, Esq. 








Henry roy posh E ri? Joseph Toynbee, Esq. 

Sir George L art. David Wiiliams Wire, Esq. 

Joseph S. Lesc! —f Esq. George Frederick Young, Esq. 

The subecti tions already announced include— 
Her Majest Sich E scesecceescccessrsscsessesL 200 
His Ro vol aepnces RINCE ALBERT 00 
The QUEEN DOWAGER 100 
Earl of Tiden eecccee 100 
Messrs. Baring, 200 
Messrs. N. M. de 200 
The Times Journal .. 105 
George Byng, Esq. M. P. 105 
Lord Bislow ‘of London:-- 100 
fw 100 

mee Tot stocccccccoccccsccccccesesesss 100 


ae yroranl wAKOS Company of Grocers 
Op Of Canterbury.-...-s-++ercecserseee 100 
Porther subscription lists will be advertised in a few days. 
Subscriptions are received by the members of the em 
by the bankers of the metropolis, and at the Committee-roo: 
South Sea House, where attendance is given from Ten till Four 


os 
3.—If any gentleman has not received a formal acknow- 
led ent from the Hon. Secs. of the receipt of his contribution, 
he is respectfully requested to conpqnuntante to them its amount, 
and when ang te coe Rist. a 
JOHN BULLAR, Hon. Secs. 
GEORGE STONHOUSE GRIFFITH, Assist. Sec. 
_Committee yoo South Sea House. 


INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 

remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paral tic, and chronic 
tions; in contractions and lameness aris ng from the above dis- 
orders; in sprains, or other local injuries ; in -£ oplaneens dis- 
eases; biliary and glandular obstruction 
as well as in complaints referable to ‘the female constitation | 
they most eficial in bypochondriace: and hysterical 
affections, and in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
gestive powers. The most om nent physicians ay and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark, D: r. Lococ jer Crichton, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr- Granville, Dr. Cha oy Dr. Barlow, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by e an 
increasing number of invalids who annually secant with such 
signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
eum and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted- 
up and refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 

ation. 

Bath is now reached from London (vid Great Western Rail- 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, = 
6 poner? suited for the pesngpace of the meee com 
all the r 

with the pure air and invigorating sooetee of the coun 

essrs. Green and Simms, f the Rcabliabiment of 
Pump-Rooms and Baths, of whom i ybe 


























Gre t Malbrourhatet, 
HE NEMEsta™ Ny CHINA, 
we ty oe lAre VOYAGES and 


Ne 
SERVICES of the Lah ge: sf * &e., containing the 
only complete account of the late War, is Now READY, ome 
prigad | in a single volume, with Maps and Plates, price 18s. boun 
ory Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. pote SMITH’S NEW HISTORICAL ee 
a, ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
RT HUR ARUNDEL: 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 

“If the Iiterary reputation of the author of these volumes 
were not already established in pebiic favour as the legitimate 
result of repeated success, ee tale of the English 4 
would at once place him high above all danger of be’ — Sy. 
fortune and to fame unknown.’ Even with the triumphs. of 
former works, throwing a halo around his name, and producing 
an enticieation in the reader's mind of powerful interest in the 





perusal of ‘ Horace Smith’s new work,’ there is no sense of dis- 
appointment. The interest is kept up fom the first page of tee 
en t 


first volume to the concluding paregrap ph of the last. 

beguilin, process, of perusal is completed, the meas of re- 
calling the can l-wroughbt up incidents and the finely poi rayed 
characters of the narrative opens u fresh fountains OG Moelight. 
and impresses the mind with what has been as gratifying to the 
tecte as it eae See interesting to the feelings of the reader during 

e perusal.” 
Henry © olburn. publisher, 13. Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, illustrated —- = Weateuta, 2nd edition, fcp. 


LEMENTS of. NATURAL. ‘PHILOSOPHY ; 
being an Experimental Jntrofection to the Stud of the 
Physical Sciences. By GOLDING BIRD, A.M. M.D. F.L. 
“A volume of useful a boastiful insteection for the young.’” 
~ Litera: ry Gazette. 

“The connexion which exists between the physical sciences, 
and the ordinary business and gratifications of life, pares | to this 
work as an admirable source, from which the yout both 
sexes, who are receiving the rudiments of a liberal snd useful 
education, might be made to suck the first principles of mac 
knowledge that would afterwards turn to infinite profit in their 
intercourse with the world. We should like to know that Dr, 

Bird’ 's Lom mes associated _ p ovang Oe boy's and girl’s school 


Costees John Churchill] Princes-atreet, Soho, 


time-be; 
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Price Sixpence; Free by Post, Sevenpence, 
THE LANCET 
Of Saturday last, November 2, contains, 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, de- 
pene during the Winter Session, 1844, in the University of 
a ty Ady STUS, LIEBI G: 





‘Onall ic 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT : 4 


and F Pathol 
° eer, M 
ORIGINAL parens: 


Hi of a Case of Sumpeted Abscess of the Tibia, of Fort 
Yours’ Duration. By William Tt Esq. ~ . 


1 Researches on Tuberculosis. By 





On the Treatment of Hydrocele. J, Adams, E 
Aqdeentel Poisoning with Arsenic, ‘ucoessfully eaated with the 
Per-Oxide of Iron. By J. J. Kelso, M.D. 


Ong nthe A Action of Ergot of Rye during Labour. By John Craig, 
On 7 Presentation of the Placenta. By R. B. Jordison, Esq. 
On the Presentation of the Placenta. By a Surgeon. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALS: 
™ Treatment of Aneurism by Pressure on the Artery above the 

umour, 

Recent Researches on the Structure of the Live 

Biatistios of Pulmonary Consumption in the “Cities of Boston, 

w York, and Philadelphia, for Thirty ¥ 

het Gov ernment Medical Bill. 

Baths and Wash-houses for the Working Classes. 

REVIEWS: 

An Exposition of ba 1 Laws hie relate to the Medical Profes- 
sion in England. By John Davies, M.D. 

Introductory A yy ey to the Students of University College at 
tee ne Opening of the Winter Session in the Faculty of Medicine. 

By Samuel Cooper, Esq. 

run ) GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: 

Meetings of the Medical Profession : 

General Medical Protection Assembly ; ; Marylebone Medical 
and Surgical Association ; Lambeth and Southwark ; Dover ; 
bs hitby ; Colchester; Yorkshire ; Hertford ; Grav esend ; 

Hull; Wolverhampton ; Neweastle-upon-Ty: ne; New castle: 
under-Lyne. 

Dinner at Glasgow in Honour of Pa Liebig, and Presenta- 

tion to him of the Freedom of the C os — 

Professor Liebig and the Students of University Coll 

The Public Health.—Baths and Wash-houses for the 

Medical Society of London : 

Pneumonia in Children. 

Remarkable Smaliness "of the Heart. 

Preparations of Lron. 

Westminster Medical Society : 

The Hydrostatic Test. 

Phlegmasia Dolens, Gonorrhea, and Rheumatism. 

HOSPITAL REPORTS: 

The Middlesex Hospital—Compound Fracture of both Legs; 
Delirium Tremens ; RS ys me Cure.—Fracture of the Tibia 
and Fibula of the Left 

MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS, 

News of the Week &c, &c. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had of 

all Booksellers and N 4 


500 r. 








Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
YHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
Of Saturday last, November 2, contains Articles on 
a Speech of Lord 


Agriculture anomalies of 
icultural Ch hemistry, Davy’s, 

y J. Shier 

lotment system 


Labour, economy of 

Leycesteria Semen, | My sow seeds 
Madeira fruits, list 

Manure, Saneinas on 

Manure, sea-ware and guano as 
Manure, Sprengel on 





A 
Amateurs’ Porcing-pit megane and Grazing, Mr. Craw- 
Ammophila sabulosa furd 0 
Ammonia fixed by gypsum Melons, Cabul, described, by Mr. 
Anomalies of “Agricaltu re Flemin , Trentham Ga ens 
Barley and Clover, on growth of, Monmouth Farmers’ Club 

in Morayshire, consequent on| Morphology, rema: arks on 


New Zealand, letter from 
North Cornwall Farmers’ Club 
Ottery St. Mary Farmers’ Club 
Peat ashes, analysis of 
Peat ashes, as manure 
Pelargoniums, descriptions of, in 
Nurserymen’s Catalogues 
it for forcing for amateurs 
Plants, influence of electricity 
on growth of 
Plough, construction of 
rae heating, by Mr. Mac- 


nzie 
Polate on crops, accounts of expe- 
riments on, requested 
Potatoes, large 
Root crops. to harv 
Rose Garden Belone (with an 
Engraving ) 
Roses, list of 
, remarks on grafting 
Salt, a preventive of slugs 
Pe Sea-ware, as manure, by Mr. Pa- 


Electricity, by Dr. Fo 
Bean: omer of in East Lothian 
Britis! on, meeting of 
eee al of Operations for 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and Shru 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 
Cattle, to harness 
Cosoup seedling, noticed, by Mr. 
on 


Chak, its use in improving clay 


Chatsworth, Gardens * noticed 
Cows, oil-cake ee food fo 
Ceoupsbers, soil for 

Davy & ploutbarel Chemistry, 


by J.58 

East 1. a Agri. Society 

East Lothian Husbandry 

Electricity, influence of, on the 
growth of plants 

Farming, Scotch 

Farms, size of, in Devonshire 

Forest trees, on pruning, (with 





terson, Whitehouse, Arran 
sams, salt S proreniee of 
el on Manures 
8 ose rry-plants, i forcing, 
winter treatment of 
Strawberry, Keen’s Seedling, 


three Engravings ) 
Forest trees, on trans; 

by R. W. Purch a, 

stone, near Chepsto’ 





lanting: 


Ww 

Fruits vultivated 1 in Madeira large sizeof | 
Gardening in Italy ring Farmers’ Club 
Grass-land, to beeek up, by Mr.| Tulip-beds, to plant 

Loft, Trusthorpe pore me uano and_ bones 
Grave-di Sand-wasp, de- anure for, by Mr. Ellison 

seri wei nny W Peat, Chidham, origin of, by 

Gynerium argente Mr. Gibbs, Guildf 


Wheat, for seed, “e of 

Wheat, on dibbling, by . Bart- 
lett, Esq. Mar! srough, (with 
two Engravings) 

Wheat roots, length of 


Gy am, a fixer of ammonia, by 
, Wakefield 


pov Ra ‘olmaise system of 
tedges, best mode of keeping 


oracaatle armen’ Club Whitney's = calico 


7 rendered rotten 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle py 
Gazette contains, in addition to -~y pang the Covent-garden, 
= and Gneneee prices, re zeturne from the Feta, 
op, Hay, Seed Markets, and a complete newspaper, wi 
crated coe of ali the transactions of the week. -_ 7 
R of _any Newsvender. —OFPFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, DEF Wellington-atreet, ( Covent-garden, and 5, Charles- 
street, Coveut-garden, Lon 
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7 9 OX post 8vo. price 6s. per volume, 
H ISTOR of SCOTLAND. 
By PATRICK FRAGER. Lt TLER, -. 


‘ond Edi 
ne mes VI. to IX. of the First Edition, to complete Sets, 8vo. 


W: Tait,  Béinbargh ; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall 

& Co. Londo 

Just published by Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street, 
e 5s. with Thirty-four splendid Illustrations, 

A CHRIST MAS PRESENT AND NEW JUVENILE 


ANNUAL, 
LIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL. 
Square. veh gilt. 
his day + aa ie 
PROM E SSI POST; 
suTaotTage LOVERS, 
By ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 
In two handsome volumes, feap. 8vo. fancy covers, with sixty 
vignettes on w half-a-guinea.—This is the first com- 
plete translation i in Bnsiish of Manzoni’s remarkable work. 
ondon : James Burns, 17, Portman-street ; and by order of 
all Booksellers. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7. . 
V ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. 
tendon. John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
ust published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s 
HE CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on 
DUTIES of the EMPLOYERS to the EMPLOYED. 
By the Author of ‘Essays written in the Intervals of Business.” 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 








or, the 











CNoyv, 9 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 


Early in December will be published, price 17s, 6d, 
THE CONCLUDING PART OF 
N ESSAY on ORNAMENTAL DESIGY, 


&e. 
This ay will contain yA - 
tity to five of the preceding lrsrse d Plates equal in Quan. 


which it will be bound up with the other parts 

gen then only be had complete in one volume, pri 
J. Menzies, 61, Princes’-street, Edinb Bogu: 

street, London; and David Bryce, ny » e, Fleet. 


Just published, _ 


A CKERMANN'S FORGET ME NOTfori945, 


a Christmas, New Year's, and Bi 
(eines Contributions by the most distinguished ferent: Cane 
oy, and Illustrations by the most eminent Artists edie by 
EDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. Elegantly bound, prinetat 


ACKERMANN’S MANUAL of COLOURS 
used in the different branches of Water-colour Painti 
a Description of the Properties of each colour; also Dierith 
for Mixieg eet ee as pe a most = to each other; with 
ints on Painting in Lands " 
Beautifully bound, price 2s. = iniatures, and Flowers, 


THE CLANS, consisting of highly-coloured 
fete. representing full- length Figures of Chiefs and oth 
Petsonages | in their respective Costumes; from Paintings = 
Fr R. Meee ?, fn: eS Seecnyeee Letterpress, by 5 es 
ogan, Esq S.A., Se. ‘en Parts are out, 
few copies, Imperial Folio, price 21s. eac — as. each. A 
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chase any work desired at one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, inclosing 
street, Cavendish-square. 


READING AND BOOK 
Now ready—Delivered Gratis, 


A NEW PLAN 
FOR READING AND BOOK 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all the New Books—and the right of Members to pur- 


SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETIES 


two stamps, addressed to Mr. BULL, Librarian, 19, Holles- 


THE DUPLICATE CATALOGUE 


Of Modern Works, at present on sale, is now ready, and may be had Gratis and Post-free on application. 





Second Edition, 


Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be 
whether classical, political, domestic or general.” —Times. 


a publication which cannot be too much prized.”—Literary @ 


“A volume of extraordinary value for well arranged information upon almost every subject of inquiry. 


Epwarp Moxoy, 


price 1@s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


** A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London 


found to be to those who are searching after information 


It is, indeed, 
‘azette. 


44, Dover-street. 





THE FIRST 


MILLS’ 


Messrs. MADDEN §& CO. will publish during the Month :— 
VOLUME OF 


PROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF 


INDIA. 


Volumes I. to VI. may be had through any Bookseller, price 14s. per volume, (forming Mills’ India.) 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the reigning 


BOKHARA : 


FROM THE RUSSIA 


Amir and an original Map of the Country, 


ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 


N OF KHANIKOFF. 


By the BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &e. &c. 





BY THE 


Together with a TRANSLATION of M. LINANT DE 
By DAWSON 


A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, 


WAY OF 


ATHENS, EGYPT, AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAT; 
INCLUDING A TRIP TO THE VALLEY OF FAYOUM, 


BELLEFONDS ‘ MEMOIRE SUR LE LAC MCERIS* 
BORRER, Esq. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 





By the BARON CLEMENT 


J. Mappen & Co. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous IIlustrations, 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN; 


Being a TOUR through SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA, in the Years 1840 and 1841. 


AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. 


Followed by an ESSAY on the MARCHES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and AMIR TIMUR. 


8, Leadenhall-street. 
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7 ii is respectfully announced th 
Ss COURT 


OYLE “a UIDE 
will, in future, be Published by 


Mr. MITCHELL, Bookseller to the Queen, dia Bond-street. 
The New Edition, carefully revised and considerably im- 
‘ed, will be Published early in December. Advertisements, 
Porrections.and Insertions should be forwarded immediately to 
MITC SHELL'S Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


Yow ready, in 1 in 1 vol. Post ore, of ers pages and 15 plates, in cloth 


‘a 
AEMTZ'S COMPLETE COURSE of ME- 
K TEOROLOGY, with Notes b MARTINS, and an 


b Paty Translated, Cie Notes and Addi- 
tows bc; ia WALK R, Editor of the Electrical Magazine. 
— : A eilligre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





4th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. pri 8 
ROWN'S pRnOeorny of "he MIND. 
Witha Meme. by Dr. WELSH 
n inestimable book.”—Dr. 
W. Tait, _painburebs Longman & Co., eee Simpkin, Marshall 


& Co, London 
ILLUMINATED 





HICK ERING'S ROYAL 
KALENDAR and ALMANACK for 1845 ; printed in Gold 
and Colours. adapted for the Library or Hall, on a sheet, price 5s. 
1, Pic cadill illv. 
ust published, price 2s., Part 3 of the 
ICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. From 
ben Nt my of Professors Lindner and Lachmann, bein 
IMAL, VEGETABL JE, an 
Illustrated by elaborate and beauti- 
on coloured Engravings on an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE, 
atly tending to facilitate the study of the subject. Each 
oe twill contain 24 pages 4to. of Letter-press, and two Plates. 





sive Account of the A} 
aE KINGDOMS. 


London: Ewer Co., Newgate-street ; Brain & Payne, 
Paternoster-row. 
eee 





A COMPANION TO MR. LANE’S‘ MODERN EGYPTIANS.’ 
Just published, post 8vo. 10s. 
HE MODERN SYRIANS. From Notes 
made in 1841, 42, 43, by an ORIENTAL STUDENT. 
Contents: —Nine Months in Damascus and its Suburbs; or, 
Lights and Shadows of Arab Town Life —The Mysteries of the 
Droses Unveiled: an Account of their Laws, Manners, and 
Secret Political Institutions.—Aleppo and the Aleppines in 1843. 
ondon : ; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
Just published, with 2 Coloured Plates, price 6s. 
CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, Part XIII. Trans- 
lated from Foreign Journals and the Transactions of 
Foreign Academie p < so 
Edited by ‘RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S. F.R.A.S, 
Mitscherlich, Reactions of; Mohl, Structure of the Vege- 
Bodies by contact. able Cell. 
Plateau, Figure of a Liquid) Romer, ¢ ‘halk Formation of 
Mass freed from Gravity. Nortbern Germany 
Rouillet, Solar Heat, Radiation | Wartmann, Colour Bitedness. 
= Absorption, 
& J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and all 
subaliers. 


o: 
a 








rge vols. &8vo. price 2/. 2°. cloth, 
, y 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By G EORGH MILLER, D.O. M.R.LA 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

*His work possesses a unity of subject, barmony of propor- 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a ——- view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” —Foreign Quarter: 

Dunean & Titetn. 37. Paternoster-row. 


A New and Reviesd Edition with Additions, 


vols. duodecimo, 
SSAYS, LECTURES. 





SERMONS. and 

By the Rev. HENRY WOODWARD, A.M., formerly of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector of Fethard, in the Dio- 
cese of Cashel. 

Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom may be bad had, by the same Author, 
The Shunamite: a Series of Lectures and Re- 

flections on 2 Kings iv. 11—35. 2 vols. 12mo. 12¢. cloth. 


[HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 83, 
will be published in a Few Days. 


Contents, 

1. Lord Stanley. 
2. Abyssinia and Kordofan. 
3, Life of Dr. Arnold 
4. Shakespeare's ‘editors and Commentators. 
5. The Earl of Eldo 
6, Legislation of ist, 

With other Pape 
Samuel Clarke, 1: 
hould be forwarded. 


y + 

OUNG ENGLAND.—_THE CELESC, Pub- 
githed on the Ist and 15th of every month. 32 large pages, 
.or 7d. 8 moped for 5 for post, is the CITERAK iY JOU RNAL 
wor NG ENGLA A Specimen sent to any person en- 
closing two postage stamps. The magnificent List of Subscribers 
sprinted, and may be had at the office of The CRITIC, 29, 
eX-street, Strand, where Advertisements and Works for Re- 
view should be sent. 





3 Pall Mall East; to whom Advertisements 





In one large volume, 8vo. with Maps, price 14 
ELIGION in the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA: or an Account of the Origin, Progress, Rela- 
tions to the State, and present Condition of the Evangelical 
Churches in the United States; with Notices of the Unevangeli- 
cal Denominations. By the Rev. ROBERT BAIRD, Author of 
*L’Union de I'Eglise et de l’Etat, dans la Nouvelle Angleterre.’ 

“ He has laboured to produce a volume of permanent value to 
the Christian Church; and we are happy to say that his success 
has been equal to his wishes.""— Evangelical Magazine. 

“The publication is at this peculiarly s ble." — 


Teaco Sie 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CAVENDISH.’ 
Immediately, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
HE LAWYERS IN LOVE; 


Or, PASSAGES HE LIFE OF AC 
BARRISTER FROM TH A CHANCERY 


By the }~ of * Cornice * * The Port Admiral,” * Will 








James Cochrane, Paclinnee: 128. Chancery-lane. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, and at every Circu- 
lating Library in the United Kingdom. 





Baptist Magazine. 
Rs This most important and seasonable production.”’—Christian 

itness. 

“ This is a remarkable book.”"— Morning Chronicle, 

“A volume going beyond the professions of its title-page.” 
Atheneum, 

Blackie & Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh; and Duncan & Mal- 
colm, London. 





ALGEBRA, BY INGRAM AND TROTTER, 
Published this day, in 12mo. pete . 4s. handsomely and strongly 


ho 
LEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Theoretical and 
Practical, for the Use of Schools ‘and Private Students : 
containing the Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Involution and 
Evolution, Surds, Equations of all Degrees, Progressions, Series, 
Logarithms and their Applications, Properties of Numbers, 
Continued Fractions and their Uses, the Indeterminate or Dio- 
phantine Analysis, he rages 9p - Annuities, &c. With 
numerous Exercises under each Head, and a large Collection of 
Miscellaneous Questions, By AL EX. ‘INC SRAM. Author of * A 
Concise System of Mathematics,’ ‘Elements of Arithmetic,’ 
&c.; and JAMES TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval and Mili- 
tary Academy, Author of ‘A "Manual of Logarithms,” ‘ Key to 
Ingram’s Mathematics,’ &c. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, 1) tesee Pe.  Beiee 6s. 6d. handsomely 


DICTION ARY. “of Oy "EN YGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, containing the Pronurciation, Etymology, and 
Explanation of all Words authorized by eminent Writers: to 
which are added, a lonuees of the Roots of English Words, 
and an Accented List of Greek. Latin, and Scripture Proper 
By At EXANDER REID, A M. Rector of the Circus- 
place School, Edinburgh ; Author of ‘Rudiments of English 
Composition.” &c. 

In this Work, to which the Author has devoted the labour of 
several years, an attempt has been made to compile a School 
Dictionary adapted to the present state of the English Language, 
and tothe improved methods of Teaching. It contains every 

word which has been sanctioned by the use of eminent authors, 
except suc h as have become obsolete, or are merely technical, 

‘hile the usual alphabetical arrangement is preserved, the 
words are at the same time grouped in such a manner as to show 
their etymologic al affinity; and after the first word of each 
group, is given the root from which they are derived. These 
roots are afterwards arranged into a Vocabulary; so that the 
Dictionary may be usec either for re ference, or for teaching 
Deriv ation. The Pronunciation, which is indicated by a simple 
notation, is that of Walker, unless when the latter differs from 
prevailing usage, or from the majority of competent authorities. 

‘he Classical and Scripture Proper Names are printed in one 
list, and are divided into syllables and accented as they ought 
to be pronounced. 

Oliver & | Boyd, . Edinburgh ; 3 Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
THE BEST ALMANACK FoR 1845, 
Now wentiy. gages, handsome quarto (no pavection ments), with 


‘ngravings, price ouly 
LLUSTR "A LM AMACK, 








ty 
ATED LONDON 
AND PICTURESQU A CALENDAR FOR 1845. 

With a Frontispiece, and a Abesoron Illustrations of the 
Months, designed by KENNY 4 IEADOWS, and engraved by 
LINTON ; 12 Sporting Scenes of the Months; Natural History 
of the Months, 12 Engravings; 30 Illustrations of the Astrono- 
mical Phenomena of each month of the coming year; the 
Time-Ball at Greenwich (8 Illustrations): ‘Iwo New Comets, 
&c. With the most copious Calendarial Anniversaries ; Original 
Explanations of Phenomena; Sports and Natural History ; New 
Domestic Inventions, Lists, Tables, and a greater variety of 
Information and 8 ble Entertainment than is to be found 
in any other Almanack. The Wrapper is beautifully printed 
in colours; and the artistical execution of the entire Alma- 
es entitles it to a place upon every Drawing-room Table in 
the E 

Published at i Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS, 198, Stran 


YEARSLEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Now ready, complete in Ml os. prtes 7s., or separately, price 


R. YEARSLEYS. ‘ CONTRIBUTIONS to 
AURAL SURGERY. Written for the furtherance of a 
much neglected branch of medical art, and the subversion of 
error in the professional and domestic treatment of Deafness. 
Published and sold for the benefit of the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion for Diseases of the Ear, Sac kville-street. Piccadilly. 
Subjects of the Contributions :—1. Deafness successfully treat- 
ed through the passages leading from the Throat to the Ear.— 
2. Improved Methods of Diagnosis and Treatment in Deafness. 
—3. An Outline of the Diseases of the Ear.—4. On Deafness from 
Cold, Influenza, Scarlatina, &e.—5. On the Pathological Con- 
nexions of the Throat and Ear.—6. On the best means of pal- 
liating, retarding the progress of, and compensating for, incur- 
able Deofaem, 











ohn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





[HE HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 
Just published, price One Shilling, the INTRODUCTORY 
NUMBER of this New Magazine, containing Original Papers 
vo every Branch of Practical Gardening, Horticulture, and 
Floriculture. Sold by all Booksellers. Communications forthe 
og be sentto the Publisher, Thomas Houlston, 154, Strand, 





On Saturday, Nov. 30th, will be published, containing 16 pages, 
double columns, Imperial 8vo. price THREEPENCK, the First 
reenter ofa new Weekly Publication, entitled 

HE NOVEL TIMES, consisting of Original 

i Works of Fiction by the first writers of the day, and 

translations, by approved English authors, of foreign popular 


ales and Romances. 
gCentributors :—The Rev. G. R. Gleig, antheref The Subaltern,” 
fe. Mrs. M. Howitt ; Leigh Hunt, Esq. P. R. James. Esq.; 
iy glas Jerrold, Esq.; Miss Lawrance e, ‘author of * London in 
the Olden lime ;’ Captain Marryat; W. Madford, Esq., author 
fo ome Five Nights of St. Alban’s * he. ; the Hon. Mrs. Norton ; ; 
lier, Esq-, author of *Ferrars,’ &c.; ;, The Author of * Susan 
cae The Author of ‘ Caleb Stukely,” &c. &c. 
sill contain the commencement of an Original ay 
by he Rev. G. R. Gleig. and of an entirely New Work 
hantees Hiahnetiatn, called * Letters from the Ori 
Omen press for this work, by the author of * a as rey: 
Bonet 12, ellington-street North, Strand. had of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the oe 


oma’ yA 








ARNOLD'S ARITHMETIC. 
2 In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE BOY’S ARITHMETIC. Parr IL 
By the Rev. CHARLES ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of T Gea, and late Fellow of Caius ( ‘ollege, Cambridge. 
The oblect of this book is to make Arithmetic easier to little 
boys, by enabling them to understand it, and to prevent their 


forgetting a Rule as soon as they have entered upon a new one. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure rchyard, and W aterloo- place. 








ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS.—THE ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
In 2 vols. &8vo (1030 pages) price lés 
NOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
oan the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and 
abridged for the Use of Students. 

* This Edition (printed in 1841, and containin ng Me. Slade’s 
dodlection ) isthe only one which supplies the Student with the 
references to the numerous [eqgaes works employed by Mr. 
my the compilation of this boo 

vingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 

Of whom may be had (uniformly printed) 
Annotations on the Epistles ; being a Continuation 
of the above Work. By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar 
of Batten, and Canon of Chester. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 








THE CATHOLIC SERIES, 


This day is published, price, in paper corr a _ cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_| Riss4¥s S. Second Series. By R. W. EMERSON. 
With a Notice by THOMAS CARL YL E. 


Already published in the same Series: 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the 

Author of ‘ The Log Cabin.” In paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 

‘he Emancipation of the Negroes in the British 
West Indies. An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, 
on Gos August, 1844. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. In paper 
cove 

Self-Culture. By William Ellery Channing. In 
paper cover, 6d.; cloth, Ls. 

The I Log-Cabin ; or, The World before You. By 
the Author of * Three Experiments of Living,’ ae of the 
Old Painters,” &c. In paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 2s.; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

London: John Chanman, 121, Newgate-street. 


CONFIR pore 
In small &vo. price 3s. 6d., the 2nd edition o 
ATECHETICAL QUESTIONS: including 
Heads of Lectures preparatory te Cc ONFIRMATION. 
y CHARLES WORD «A. 
Second Master of Winchester College, ty Student of Christ 
Church, Oates 
This Work is printed uniformly with, and forms an Introduc- 
tion to. Dr. C. Wordsworth's THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


~NEW BOOK OF SACRI 











SACRED POETRY FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS 
Now ready, price ms. ¢d. cone 26 Uilistrations, beautifully en- 
on on 
N ALPHABET “of EMBLEMS. In Verse. 
Contents :—Ark—Bible—Crown—Dial—Kagle—Fruit—Gar- 
den—Hen—Inn—Judge—King—Lion—Myrtle—Nest—Oak —Pea- 
cock —Quail— Myinnoe — Hosen Ui urtle- Dove—Usurer—Viper— 
Well— ernee—¥ che Zacthes 
e Rev. T. B. “MURRAY, M.A 
__ Rivingtons, * Rt. Paul’ 8 Churchyard, and W Naterlooplece, 








MR, NEWMAN'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 
SECOND EDITION 
vo. price 9s. 6d. the 2nd edition of = 
GERMONS . chiefly on the THEORY of 
Or megiou S BELIEF, preached before the UNIVERSITY 
oO 
+ By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN B.D. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker. Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (now ready.) 
The Sixth Edition of Parochial Sermons. Vol. I. 
10s, 6d. 


_ Also, Vols. a to VI., price 10s. = each. 


‘ smal! avo. price } 
Y ‘MNS ual POEMS for “the SICK and 
UFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
VISITATION of the SICK. 
Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, 

This Volume contains 224 separate pieces; of which about 90 
are by writers who lived prior to the 18th Century: the rest are 
modern, and some of these original. Amongst the yy" of the 
writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J, 
Beaumont—Sir T. Rrowne—F. Davison— Elizabeth of Rohemia 
—P. Fletcher—G. Herbert—Dean_Hickes—Bp. Ken—Norris—~ 
Qnarles—Sandys—R p. J. Taylor—Henry Vaughan—and Sir H. 
Wotton. And of modern writers:—Miss E. B. Barrett—S. T. 
Coleridge—Sir R. Grant— Miss Taylor—W. Wordsworth— 
Rev. Messrs Chandler — Keble — Lyte — Monsell — Moultrie — 
Trench—and Archdeacon 8. Wilberforce. 

Rivingtons. St. Paul's s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


vols price ‘/. %. the 2od edition of 
HRISTIAN ‘INSTITUTES: a Series of 
DISCOURSES and TRerrs, cond arranged systema- 
tically, — Ciestreted with NOTES. 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Rector of buxted with Uckfield. Sussex, and formerly Master 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This work is designed to he subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the 
Learned Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor— 
Dr. South—Richard Hooker—Bishop Eatlor are Baxter— 
Burke—Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and PF. . 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W a. a 

Lately published, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 

Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with the History of Religion in_England, from 

















the commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution, See 
voles and saatrated with Notes. 3rd edition, enlarged. In4 
vols. 8vo. 








WORKS BY THE REY. JAMES SLADE. 
5 vols. 12mo0. (sold separately). price 6%. eac 
prin PAROCHIAL SERMONS, soonhed 
in the Parish a hare of Datten-te- Moors. 
By tev. JAMES SLADE, M.A 
Vicar of Bottom and Prebendary of C —_ 
The Fifth Volume is ny => 7 lished. 
Also, by the same Au 

1. Family Readings from the Gospel of St. John: 
adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. 1i2mo. 
2nd wt: 

A System of Family Prayer, for each Morning 
oil Rreniag ofthe Week. 12mo. 2nd edition. 2s. 6d. 

3. Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To which are added, various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same Purpose. With afew Hints 
and Directions on_the Visitation of the Sick, aay intended 
for the Use of the Clergy, Sthedition. 12mo. 2s 

Lent Lectures, on Various Subjects, chiefly 
Doctrinal; to which are added, Lectures on the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 12mo 

5. Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels; for the 
Benefit of epincizpeted Persone, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo. 3s. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


For NOVEMBER, is ready this day, GRATIS and POSTAGE- 
FREE as usual, and will be found full of interest to the lover of 
Books, comprising many valuable English and Foreign Histo- 

rical Works, Books of Prints for the Coote cess Table, and 
a large assortment of useful Mi , for the 
Public Library or for Fireside Reading, with. the prices affixed 
to each article. The foll g also are 


Bible (The Holy), a large handsome copy, royal 


Id le moreces. gilt edges, 3/. 
nace peneeamaabes mbridge, by John Baskerville, 1763 


Bible Prints. Ps pone collection of 260 
plates, in a royal folio volume, uncut, good i impeengions of the 
plates, 2/. 2s. Nuremberg. 

British Essayists, a complete collection of with 


refaces and lives by Ferguson, 33 wate, small 8vo. very ‘neatly 
Bound i in blue cloth, gilt back, 41. 1 


British Poets. ‘The Works of the English Poets 
from Chaucer to Cowper; including the Series edited, with 
Prefaces, &c. by Dr. Johnson, and the most approved Trans- 
lations, with additional Lives by Alex. oeers 21 vols. sored 
8vo. clean, uncut, in boards, a good set. onl 

This is the best and most complete e doe of the British 
Poets, comprising more of the scarce and early authors than 
any other collection. 


Campbell's (Thomas) Specimens of the British 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on 
English Poetry, 7 vols. 8vo. half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 
scarce, 


Chronicon Nurembergense, auctore Hast- 
manno Schedel, r — folio, with upwards of 2,250 spirited and 
curious woodcuts, by Wolgemuth (the master of Albert Durer) 
and Pleydenwuff. ‘The original edition, in good condition, 
3l. 105. Nurem. Koberger, 1493 


Dresden Gallery Churfiirstliche Antiken-Galerie 
in Dresden, 2 large folio vols. 377 plates, many odditions Speest- 


ed, including a few Drawings, in calf binding, bei meat le 
Dre ont 173 39 


Encyclopedia Perthensis, or Universal Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, Lite rature, and General Knowledge, 23 vols. 
sega re 8v0. iustrated with nearly 400 plates, half russia wade, 
on 3u. 

rer cheap and useful work for ordinary reference, suitable 
for a Mechanies’ Institution or a Private Lil brary where access 
can be had to other Encycl for 1 information 
wanting in this. 


Fleury (Claude) Histoire Ecclesiastique, 30 vols- 
12mo. fine copy, calf, neat, 4. 4s. Par. 1722, &c- 
Goethe’s (J. W. von) Simmtliche Werke, 12 vols. 
royal 8vo. in 6. only 2. 2s. 1835 
A very complete edition comprising all his late Correspondence 
not to be found in other collections of his works. 


Hogarth’s Original and Genuine Works, being 
the original plates restored by ds James Heath, Esq... R.A., with 
many additional subjects, not before collected, a iographical 
Essay on the genius ane explanations ofthe subjects of plates, 
by J. Nichols, Esq., larg hf-bound , an original 
subscriber's copy, ‘sl. Tos. 


Kilian’s (G. C.) De Bronze di Ercolano e Con- 


torni, con qualche Seieanaiine, 7 vols. in 2, folio, calf, neat, up- 
wards of 500 engravings, 2/. 10s 1730 


Knight's Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, together 
with the Biography, completed in 56 Parts, imp. 8vo., a Sub- 
scriber's Copy in clear and excellent condition, 4/. 15s. 1843 


Lysons’ Magna Britannia, being a concise topo- 
gre hical account of the several counties of Great Britain, viz., 

edfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire. 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, - mee 10 
vols. in 9, medium 4to. numerous plates, cloth, 


Millengen’s Ancient Unedited Monuments, com- 
prising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Bas-Reliefs and other Re- 
mains of Greek Art, selected for their variety, beauty, orinterest, 
from the principal Collections in various Countries, but princi- 
pally in Great Britain. 62 large and beautiful engravings, mostly 
coloured, imp. 4to. handsomely half-bound morocco extra, top 
edges gilt, 4l. 4s. 1822 


Mirror (The) of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction, containing Essays, Histories’ Narratives, Biographical 
Memoirs, Manners and Customs, Topogr. raphical Descriptions, 
Sketches and Tales, Anecdotes ey oetry; the Spirit of the 
Public Journals, Discoveries in the Arts and Sciences, New Facts 
in Natural History, &c., with upwards of 40 portraits, and about 
2500 wood engravings, from the commencement i in 1822 to theend 
of 1843, 42 vols. 8vo. clean, in boards, only 4l. 4s. 1822-1843 

n excellent work fora village library or mechanics’ institute, 
full of interest, and quite free from exceptionable matter. 


Nichols’s (John) Progresses, Processions, and 


Begnificent Festivities of King James I., plates, 4 vols. 4to. 2/. 
s. 6d, London, 1828 


Pamphleteer (The) from its Commencement in 
1813 to 1828, comoricing many V shackle and Interesting Tracts, 
29 vols. half-bound ealf, very neat, 10s. 81: 
Pamphlets by Bentham, Oh a tthg Mill, Talfourd, Macaulay, 
Parnell, and many other Literary and Political Characters of 
the first celebrity, are to be found in {this Collection. Perfect 
sets are of rare occurrence. 

Plutarch’s Lives, translated from the Original 
Greek; with Notes, eritical and historical, and a Life of Plu- 
tarch, by John and William Langhorne, third and best edition, 
with correctionsand additions, by Wrangham, 6 vols. 8vo. mee 
bound calf gilt, 14.1 1319 

a Outline Tilustrations to the Plays of 

neoen lete set, in clean and good condition, 7 vole, 
roya 


5s. 
‘ontains Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, King an 
e ‘Tempest, Othello, and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Westminster Review, from its Commencement in 
1824, together en the London Review, and London and West- 
minster, to the end of 1843, forming altogether 42 vols. 8vo. in 
new, neat, and uniform half calf binding, 6/. 6s. 1824-43 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 
LoneMaN, sits coats AND LONGMANS. 


Preparing for Publication :— 


1. On Landed Property and the Economy of 


Estates : 
Comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, and 
the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, En- 
closures, Drains, Sgsensmesie, and other Rural noe 
Minerals; and Woods. By DAVID LOW. Esq. F.R.S.E., 
Prof. of Agriculture i in the Unie ersity of Edinburgh, “Ke. : 
Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ &c. 8¥0, 
with very numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. (Ready. 


2. An Apology for the Nerves ; 
Or, their Importance and foGnones | - Health and Disease, 
By Sir GEORGE LEFEVRE, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. ; Author fot The Life ofe Travel- 
ling Physician,’ * Thermal Comfort,’ &c. Post 8 

LNext week. 


8. Latinee Grammatice Curriculum : 
A Progressive Grammar of the Latin Language, for the Use 
of all Classes in Schools. By the Rev. KENNEDY, 
D.D., Head Mester of Shrewsbury School. Second Edition, 
12mo. 4s. (On Friday next. 


4.A Diary, 

Furporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign 

f Charles I.; embracing some Passages of her Domestic 

Histor from 1635 to 1648. A New Edition, in a smaller size, 

printed and bound in the style to which the Diary refers. 
(Before Christmas. 


5. Professor Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
wly translated trom the Ninth Edition, by Dr, 1.EON- 
HARD SCHMITZ, with the assistance of Professor Zumpt, 
and the addition of all that is new nud valuable im the New 
wr Grammar of Professor Madvi 
* This new translation has ee undertaken at the ex- 
B. desire of the author, and is preparing for immediate 
publication. 


6. The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, &c. 


To his Capture and Execution. With copious Biographical 
Notices. By GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of * The History 
of Lyme Regis,’ &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, 
Woodcuts, &c. 21s. {Nearly ready. 


7. The History of Fiction : 
Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works 
of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Romances to the Novels 
of the Present Age. By JOHN DUNLOP. A New Edition, 
in one volume. (In December. 


8. Modern Cookery, 
In all its Branches, Feduced to a System of Easy Practice. 
‘or the use of ate Families. In a Series of Practic - 
Receipts, all of which have been stsioniy peated a, pte 
iven with the most minute exactness. By EL! CTON, 
‘cap. 8vo. illustrated with Woodcuts. uA fk ny 


Just published :— 
9. Recent Improvements in Arts, Manu- 


factures, and Mines: 
Being a 1 Jomont to his ‘Dictionary.” By ANDREW 
URE M PPAR. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S, 
Philad. ; 7. Ph: So 0 c. N. Germ. Boaoe. ; Mulii. &e. 8vo- with 
very numerous W ood Engravings, l4s. 

*,* Amongst many articles onsteciy new, and others 
treated at greater length in this Supplement than in the 
former editions of the Teetanete, will be found—Alcohol ; 
Arrow Root; Artesian Wells; Bavarian Beer; Biscuits; 
Bread; Brick-making; Caoutchouc Book-binding, Braid- 
ing-Machine, blastic Bands; Calotype; Chocolate; Da- 
uerréoty pe; Electro- Metallurgy; Fermentation; Gas Light; 
yuano; Jron and Smelting; Photography; Seed- crushing; 
Pepper; the Saccharometer Table; Smoke-Preveption ; 
Spinning ; Spirits ; Sugar of Potatoes; Tobacco; Ventilation, 
&c. &c,: with an "Appendix entitled Chemistry’ Simplified. 


10. Tractarianism not of God: 


Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Chester; Author of * Margaret, or the Pearl,’ 
* Records of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


11. Lectures on Painting and Design, 


Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, to the University of Oxford. &c. By B. 
HAYDON, Historical Painter. With Designs by the Author, 
engraved on Wood by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12s. 

These Lectures are in language masculine, in the asser- 
Pi of truth bold, in manner amusing as well as instructive, 
and in spirit thoroughly English. So plain is everything re- 
lating to Art made in these Lectures, that they cannot be 
read without yielding rich knowledge to the student.” 


Oxford Herald, 
12. Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales. 


The Figgt Story, containing the History and Adventures of 

Little ary, Queen of the Great Island of Preterakehehe- 

By y UNCLE waren. 0 F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z, 
Cc cp. 

“ A charming little oo very and inculcating an 

excellent moral.”—Ozford "Herald. 


13. The Natural Boundaries of Empires; 


With a New View of Colonization. By JOHN FINCH, Esq. 
Corresponding Member of the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Quebec. and of the Natural History Societies of 
Montreal, New York, New Brunswick, &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

“ The object of this work is to assist the historical student 
in comprehending the circumstances which, in the revolu- 
tion of ages, have led to the present boundaries of the great 

Suropean empires. We can strongly recommend the work 
both for its usefulness, and the exact and deep research of 
its most intelligent author.” —Bell 's Messenger. 
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NEW BOOKS 


. PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 








A CYCLE of CELESTIAL op. 
py ’TS, for the Use of Naval, Military, and Private Astrono. 
By CAPTAIN W.H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.F. 
F. Astron. Soc. &c., one of the Board of Visto ry il 
Observatory. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2/, =" 


I, PROLEGOMENA; II. THE BEDFORD CATALOGUE, 





TRAVELS in the TRACK of the TEN 
THOUSAND GREEKS; a Geographical and Descriptive Ae. 
count of the Expedition of Cyrus and of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thoneand sipee as related by Xenophon 

B PF. AINSWORTH, F.G.S. F.R.G.S., Surgeon to the 
late Sadbeties Eepedition, With Map, 7s. 6d. 
y the same Author, 
2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in 


ASIA MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, and ARMENIA, 





COLLEGE LECTURES on ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY; with c lete set . 
Dublin, and Durham University * a near .<S . ambridge, 

Ly Rev. W. BATES, M.A, Fellow of Christ Coll. Camb, 9°, 


Part VII., royal ito. 3s. 6d., of 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE of GREAT mare AIN; tai Ch ™ 
Corbet Chureh, Woreostershir soutsioteg Chattahe 

By HENRY BOW MAN, Architect. 
Parts I. and it. contain Norbury Church, Derbyshire. 
Mil Lambley © burch, Nottinghamshire. 
v. v . Castle Rising Church, Norfolk, 





THE PSALM-TUNE BOOK, contain- 
ing Eighty-two Tunes from the PsaLTter, (but without words) ; 
Harmonized for Three Equal Voices. 2s. 6d. 

Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 





A HAND-BOOK of BIBLE GEO- 


GRAPHY ; containing (in Alphabetical Order) a Brief Account 
of the chief I’ ee meutioned in the Old and New Testaments, 


descriptive of their ancient and modern condition. With 


Twelve Maps. 2s. 
BIBLE MAPS for SCHOOLS. 
BIBLE MAPS: an Historical and De- 


Sewed, 3s. 
scriptive Atlas of Seriptare, Geo gt With Coloured Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





FIRST IDEAS of NUMBER for 


CHILDREN. 1s. 


x r ‘ ‘ “4 
FIRST IDEAS of GEOGRAPHY fr 
CHILDREN, 1s. 

** Begin with the known—i. e., with home and its neighbourtiood. 
A brook will supply ideas of a river, a torrent, a waterfall. A pond 
will illustrate a sea, or a lake; the projection at its margin may re- 
present a peninsula, an isthmus, an island, &c.; while its indenta- 
tions will teach the general nature of a coast. Hills will give ideas of 
mountain ranges and volcanoes; meadows, the nature of marshes, 
bogs, moors, and deserts ; while vallies will illustrate ravines,, passes, 
&e."’—Ziemann. 





ELEMENTARY SCILOOL BOOKS, 
Published under the Sanction of 
THE COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


Reading. 

THE FIRST PHONIC READING BOOK, with Notes 
explanatory of the Method, and Instructions for Teaching. %d- 

THE SECOND PHONIC READING BOOK. 1s. 

FIFTY WALL TABLETS, containing the Exercises im 
the First Phonic Reading Book. 7s. 

THE READING FRAME, with the Letters and Picture 
employed in the Method. 30s. 


Arithmetic. 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, for Elementary Schools, 
after the Method of Pestalozzi. 1s. 6d. 
THE TABLES REQUIRED IN TEACHING THE ME- 


THOD, on Four large Double Sheets, mounted on Canvas, and 
Varnished. Complete, 2is. 


Writing. 

A MANUAL OF WRITING, on the Method of Mul- 
hauser, adapted to English Use. With Forty Plates, 2s. 6d. 

WRITING MODELS, (the First or Elementary Set,): 
mounted, 2s. 6d. 

WRITING MODELS, the Second Set, for the Medium or 
Half Text Hand, and the Ciphers. Is. 

WRITING MODELS, the Third Set, for the Fine, or 
Small Hand, and for Punctuation. Proverbs and Moral Sen- 
tences. Is. 

WRITING MODELS, the Fourth Set, for the Fine, oF 
Small Hand, and theCiphers. List of the Sovereigns of Eng 
from the Conquest, 1s, 
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REVIEWS 


The History of Oregon, California, §c. By 
Robert Greenhow. Murray. 
Ws have here a national brief. Its evidence is 
full and far collected, adroitly arranged, and 
astutely put forward. Drawn specially for the 
instruction of a nation’s ministers, it affects to 
furnish them with facts for the justification of 
retensions, and there never was a brief surpass- 
ing it in pertinacity and hard-pressed detail. 
Hopelessly costive must be an advocate’s intel- 
lect, who from such a mass of matter would fail 
to elaborate a plausible case, and barren the 
ingenuity of the olitician who cannot here find 
suggestions for the inflammation of party zeal. 
It requires more than common immunity from 
rejudice to pronounce —— on such a work. 
jhile we profess a “ desire” equally strong as 
Mr. Greenhow’s to be impartial, it will doubtless 
be kard to convince him that we are so, where 
we dissent from his arguments or arraign his 
assertions, especially seeing that he has already 
published by order of the Senate of the “United 
States” a ‘ Memoir of the North-west Coast of 
North America,’ with the avowed object of esta- 
blishing the claim of the “States” to the pos- 
session of the “‘ Oregon,” and that the present 
History is but an enlargement of the ‘ Memoir,’ 
rendered obese by the accretion of subsequent 
collections of letters, state papers, and official 
reports. The author is candid enough to avow 
that he has discovered “ many errors of fact as 
well as reasoning in his former work;"’ yet he 
yee with a confidence ill matched with 

is confession, to pronounce on the veracity of 
others, and his claim to require acquiescence 
with inferences which he draws from facts arbi- 
trarily selected. 

The British, the Russians, and the citizens of 
the United States are the only people that have 
made any settlement north of California—the 
fur trade has been the only inducement for these 
establishments—while the Spaniards have colo- 
nized and garrisoned that part of the peninsula 
south of the 38th degree of latitude. Each of these 
four nations has urged claims to the exclusive 
a of the territories north of California, 

ut definitive sovereignty over any portion has 

not been allowed to either, while all at times 
have entered into treaties with each other for 
the temporary use of the contested region. 

California is bounded on the north by the 
Oregon territory, and is divided into two portions, 
“Upper and Lower.” The gulf of California is 
seven hundred miles in length, and, at its junc- 
tion with the Pacific, about 100 miles in breadth. 
The climate is as hot and dry as that of Arabia. 
The peninsula is inhabited by savages, whom 
the Jesuits have assiduously endeavoured to 


civilize; the paseo does not exceed five | 


thousand, a small proportion only are Mexicans. 
Adjoining California is the “‘ Oregon territory,” 
whose political boundaries have not yet been 
defined by the consent of the parties claiming to 
possess it. ‘In the United States they are 
considered as embracing the whole of America 
west of the Rocky Mountains, from: the 42nd 
parallel of latitude to that of 54 degrees 40 mi- 
nutes.” The British government have always 
insisted on a contraction of its limits. The 
region of the Columbia river is bounded on the 
east by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by 
the Snowy, which extend to the 42nd parallel of 
latitude, on the west by the Pacific, and on the 
north by the Strait of Fuca, from which a ridge 
extends north-eastward, separating the Columbia 
from Fraser's river. ‘The Columbia has its rise 
hear the 53rd degree of latitude in the Rocky 





Mountains, and flowing more than three hun- 
dred miles, falls into the Pacific in the latitude 
of 46 degrees 15 minutes. The mouth of the 
Columbia is the only harbour for ships on the 
whole coast between San Francisco and the strait 
of Fuca, a distance equal to that between Dover 
and Gibraltar. The Strait of Fuca at one time 
attracted considerable interest from the suppo- 
sition that it might be a channel connecting the 
Pacific and Atlantic. The superficial extent of 
the western region of Oregon is forty thousand 
miles, but scarcely a tenth of it is fit for culti- 
vation. The “ Hudson’s Bay Company”’ and 
Americans have formed settlements on the banks 
of the Columbia, in the valley of Willamet, in 
the Chekelis river, and Admiralty Inlet. The 
climate is unfavourable to cultivation, but the 
pasturage in the plains and valleys is unfailing 
and excellent :— 

“The civilized inhabitants of Oregon are, as 
shown in the general view, all either citizens of the 
United States, or servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company: the latter body enjoying, by special 
grant, the use, exclusive of other British subjects, of 
all the territories claimed by Great Britain west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and exercising jurisdiction, in 
virtue of an act of parliament, over all British sub- 
jects in those territories; while the citizens of the 
United Siates are, as yet, independent of all autho- 
rity or jurisdiction whatsoever. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company's establishments in Oregon have been, 
until recently, devoted entirely to the collection of 
furs; but within a few years past, many farms have 
been laid out and worked, and large quantities of 
timber have been cut and sawed, and exported to the 
Sandwich Islands and to Mexico, for the benefit of 
the Company. The settlements of the Americans 
are all agricultural, and are on a very small scale ; 
more than a thousand emigrants have, however, gone 
to that country from the United States, during the 
years 1842 and 1843, of whose movements and 
establishments no exact accounts have been yet 
received.” 

The Iudson’s Bay Company have twenty-two 
fortified forts. Fort Vancouver is the principal 
establishment: it is situated on the north bank 
of the Columbia, eighty miles from its mouth. 
Russia claims all of the Pacific coasts and islands 
of America north of the 54th degree of latitude, 
and the whole of the continent west of the 141st 
meridian of longitude west from Greenwich. 
The establishments of the Russian Company are 
devoted exclusively to the fur trade. 

After the discovery of the Pacific by Vasco 
Nuiiez de Balboa, the search for a navigable 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific en- 
gaged many enterprising navigators, but in 
consequence of the “ treaty of the Ocean,” all 
of them necessarily Spanish, with the exception 
of John Cabot, an Englishman, who, disregard- 
ing papal prohibitions, carried the British flag 
to the American coast in 1497. Thus England 
was the second nation that visited the New 
World. Cortez directed his attention td the 
north-west after he subjected Mexico, and his 
attempts excited the efforts of many others in 
the same direction. These enterprising navi- 
gators pushed their discoveries so far as Cape 
Mendocino, in the 40th degree of latitude. 
Having reached so far, the Spaniards got im- 
pressed with the idea that neither wealthy 
nations nor navigable passages of communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific were to 
be found north of Mexico, unless beyond the 
40th parallel of latitude; united with this, they 
believed that the discovery of a passage would 
ultimately prove hurtful to Spanish interests, as 
it would tend to facilitate the entrance of Euro- 





pean vessels into the Pacific. Instead of urging | 
their discoveries farther northward, they turned | 
their attention towards India, where the Portu- 
guese were acquiring daily advantages. Having | 


subjugated the Philippine Islands, and gained a | 


footing in the East Indies, the jealousy and 
avarice of Spain induced her to adopt a policy 
of exclusiveness in her American possessions, 
which but served to quicken the irruption of the 
English. John Oxenham, the commander of a 
party of freebooters, was the first Englishman 
who entered the Pacific, which he did by cross- 
ing Panama in 1575. In 1578 Sir Francis 
Drake entered it through the Straits of Magellan, 
and explored the north-west coast as far as the 
48th degree of latitude, where he was crowned 
sovereign of the country, which he called New 
Albion, Though our author places before his 
readers the concurrent testimony of John Davis, 
Sir William Marson, and Burney, that Drake 
had reached the 48th degree of latitude, he en- 
deavours to nullify their evidence by a quibbling 
criticism of inadvertent phraseology and strained 
examination of possibilities. Though he calls 
the accounts of the Spaniards “ inexact and 
obscure,’’ we never find him fastidious in re- 
ceiving them wherever they serve his purpose. 
They are quoted without balancing their con- 
sistency, and a ready excuse for their inaccuracy 
is found in the deficiency of their grammatical 
skill. But when an English account comes 
before him, hyper-criticism strives beyond itself, 
and, in spite of all collateral evidence, the 
author decides upon its correctness by the poise 
of probabilities. The English, aroused by the 
discoveries of Drake, began a search for a north- 
west passage between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
which, in conjunction with Holland, they pro- 
secuted for sixty years. In 1769 the Spaniards, 
De Croix and Galvez, turned their attention to 
the colonization of California, and numerous 
settlements were formed by them between San 
Diego and Monterey. The dispute with Eng- 
land about the Falkland Islands convinced the 
sm of the necessity ofoccupying the vacant 
islands and coasts adjoining its settled provinces. 
In 1779 they had formed eighteen establish- 
ments between California and Mendocino, almost 
all military and missionary. Between 1774 and 
1779 three exploring voyages were made by 
order of the Spanish government. The first of 
these was conducted by Juan Perez, who sailed 
as far as the latitude of 49° 30’, and there an- 
chored in a deep bay “‘ between two high points.”’ 
Here his vessel was immediately surrounded 
with canoes filled with natives, eager for traffic, 
and, “to the surprise of the Spaniards,” pos- 
sessed of many “articles of iron and copper.” 
Perez called this bay Port San Lorenzo, and 
Mr. Greenhow unhesitatingly pronounces it to 
be the same called by Captain Cook four years 
subsequently, St. George’s or Nootka Sound. 
In 1775 the expedition under Heceta and Bo- 
dega was undertaken, and on the 15th of Au- 
gust of the same = the former came opposite 
the mouth of the Columbia, but, owing to its cur- 
rent, couldnotenter, Bodegaand Maurelle pushed 
northward as far as the 58th degree of latitude; 
beyond which they found it re mpc to pro- 
ceed. Having attempted to take possession of 
the country by erecting a cross, and performing 
other ceremonial pageantries, the Spaniards 
were repulsed by the natives, their crosses were 
indignantly torn up, and themselves obliged to 
pay even for water. Mr. Greenhow lays great 
stress on the discoveries of Bodega and Maurelle. 
That some additional knowledge of the coast 
accrued to the Spanish government from the 
expedition is most likely, yet Mr. Greenhow 
admits that “‘ the geographical positions of the 
places visited by the Spanish in 1774 and 1775, 
were indeed left very uncertain,” and he tells 
us that the natives resisted their attempts to 
take formal possession. Arteaga and Bodega 
were sent on another expedition in 1779, but 
the enterprising Cook had anticipated them by 
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a year. The Russians were attracted to the 
western coasts of America, by the abundance 
and quality of their furs, so early as 1711. The 
Empress Catharine commissioned Beering and 
Tchirikof “to examine the coasts north and east 
of Kamschatka to determine whether or not 
they were connected with America.” Beering’s 
discoveries were most important, and Russia 
derived large advantage from the expedition. 
While the Russians were prosecuting the fur 
trade in the north, the English were similarly 
engaged in the north-east. The cession of Canada 
in 1763, tended greatly to enlarge our advantages, 
andafforded to the Hudson's Bay Company a wide 
field for the prosecution of their designs. In 
1766 Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, who 
travelled across the continent from Boston, first 
discovered the source of the Oregon. Mr. Green- 
how, however, denies the identity of Carver's 
Oregon with the Columbia, merely because his 
‘descriptions and allusions are vague,” yet 
winds up as if his doubts were not strong enough 
to satisfy himself :— 

** Tf, under circumstances so different, we consider 
the head-waters of the Columbia to be the same 
described by Carver as the head-waters of the Ore- 
gon, we should, a fortiori, admit the mouth of the 
Columbia to be the same mouth of a river which 
Aguilar is said to have discovered in 1603.” 

In 1745, by act of parliament, a reward of 
20,000/. was offered for the discovery of a north- 
west passage through Hudson’s Bay, by ships 
belonging to His Majesty’s subjects, and in 
1776, by another act, an equal reward was 
offered to the owners of any ship belongin 
to His Majesty’s subjects, which should find 
out any passage, in any direction or parallel 
of latitude north of the 52nd degree, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. In furtherance 
of these resolutions Captain James Cook set 
out for the coast of “New Albion” in July 
1777. The application of ‘‘ New Albion’’ to 
the north-west coast of America, shows, as 
Mr. Greenhow remarks, that Britain claims the 
right acquired by Drake in 1579. Cook dis- 
covered the Sandwich Islands, examined Nootka 
Sound, penetrated to the Arctic, and discovered 
that the strait which is called Beering separated 
the continents of Asia and America. Mr. Green- 
how admits that the results of Cook’s observa- 
tions and accurate determining of positions, 

uite eclipsed those of the Spaniards in 1774-5. 

he fur trade was greatly advanced by the dis- 
coveries of Cook. The Russians, French, and 
citizens of the United States were stimulated in 
its prosecution, and nations and individuals vied 
in these attempts. In 1787 Captain Berkely, 
an Englishman, sailed through the Strait of Fuca, 
and in 1788 Mr. Meares, an English gentleman 
conversant with the trade, and having a good 
knowledge of the Pacific coasts, set out from 
Macao with two ships, the Felice and Iphigenia, 
one of which was to sail to Nootka Sound, the 
other to Cook’s River, and thence to trade 
southward to Nootka. Meares had used the 
flag of Portugal, in order to evade the heavy 
port charges demanded by the Chinese from all 
other European nations. Having arrived at 
Nootka Sound, he obtained a grant from Ma- 
quinna, the chief, of a spot of ground whereon 
to build a house for accommodation of the people 
he intended to leave behind him, for which 
grant the chief was remunerated with a pair of 
pistols :— ‘° 

“ Upon this spot a house, sufficiently capacious to 
contain all the party intended to be left at the sound, 
was erected; a strong breastwork was thrown up 
around it, enclosing a considerable area of ground, 
which, with one piece of cannon, placed in sucha 
manner as to command the cove and village of 
Nootka, formed a fortification sufficient to secure the 
party from any intrusion.” 

From Nootka, Meares sailed to the south 





until he reached Cape Disappointment, the} France by the United States, with all its 
north headland of the Columbia, which river, ' 


however, Mr. Greenhow endeavours to prove 
was never discovered by Meares. 

After the recognition of American indepen- 
dence, the citizens of the Union resumed their 
fisheries in the Pacific, and also engaged in 
direct trade with India and China. In 1787 
the ships Columbia and Washington sailed from 
Boston, laden with blankets, and other articles 
sroper for trade with the Indians, and reached 
Nootka Sound in the latter end of 1788. Spain 
Was now getting uneasy at, and jealous of, the 
endeavours of the English and Russians in the 
Pacific, and began to increase its garrisons as 
well as its naval force at Port Soledad, in the 
Falkland Islands, &c. Haro and Martinez 
were sent to the north-west to make inquiries 


| and examination respecting the establishments 
| of the Russians, the result of which was a re- 


monstrance from the Court of Madrid, to which 
the Empress returned an answer with which 
Spain professed itself content. The erection of 
a fort by Martinez on Nootka Sound, and his 
seizure of the Zphigenia, the “ North-west dme- 
rica,” and the drgonaut, led to disputes between 
Spain and England, which terminated in the 
“ Nootka Convention, 1790,” by which the 
rights of Spain and England were equalized. 
After the convention Vancouver was sent by 
the British to take possession of the lands and 
buildings to be surrendered by its agreement, 
and was instructed besides to examine the coasts 
of America from the 35th to the 60th parallels 
of latitude. Vancouver and Broughton reached 
the American coast in 1792, south of Mendocino, 
from which they sailed north, accurately exa- 
mining and determining the geographical posi- 
tion of the most prominent points; on the 27th 
of April they j eae the stream between 
Cape Disappointment and Deception Bay (the 
Columbia), which, however, they did not enter; 
from thence they sailed to Fuca, where they 
spoke the Columbia, commanded by Gray, who 
informed them ‘of his having been off the 
mouth of a river in the latitude of 46° 10’, which 
he was prevented by a strong outset from enter- 
ing for nine days.” It appears, however, that 
Gray did not enter this river until after he parted 
from Vancouver, who most probably had given 
him sufficient information to guide him in a 
more certain search. Vancouver having made 
an accurate survey of Admiralty Inlet, and the 
Strait of Fuca, proceeded to Nootka, where, 
finding it impossible to come to any specific 
agreement with Quadra, the negotiation was 
suspended, and Vanconver sailed southward 
from Nootka for the purposes of survey. On the 
20th of October 1792 Broughton entered the 
Columbia, and having completed its survey, 
took possession of it for his Britannic Majesty— 

“ Having every reason to believe that the subjects 
of no other civilized nation or state had ever-entered 
this river before. In this opinion he was confirmed 
by Mr. Gray’s sketch, in which it does not appear 
that Mr. Gray either saw or ever was within five 
leagues of its entrance.” 

On Vancouver's return from his survey, he 
found that the question had been amicably ad- 
justed between the two courts. On this pe Kew 
ment Mr. Greenhow dwells with the severest 
criticism, and though no account of the nego- 
tiation transpired, he grasps at any historical 
quibble to establish the exclusive possession of 
Spain, and England’s acknowledgment of her 
superiority. But if Mr. Greenhow really be- 
lieved so, why does he expend so much space 
and anxiety in the endeavour to prove that the 
subsequent declaration of war between the two 
countries nullified the stipulations of the Con- 
vention ? 





In 1803, Louisiana was purchased from 





rights 


and appurtenances. Before the transfer was 
completed, President Jefferson commissioned 
Captains Lewis and Clarke to explore the Mis- 
souri to its sources, and then to trace the Co- 
lumbia, Colorado, or any stream to the Pacific 
with the view of discovering a practicable water 
communication across the continent for com- 
merce. These two gentlemen executed their 
commission with efficiency and courage, and after 
a long and difficult expedition of nine thousand 
miles arrived in St. Louis on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember 1806. Mr. Greenhow conceives this 
expedition to have been a political announce- 
ment to the world of America’s intentions to 
possess herself of the regions explored, seeming 
to forget that he had already told us that Jeffer.. 
son dispatched his agents before he received the 
authority or approval of Congress. But had 
their mission been ordered by Congress, how 
could the mere fact of two unarmed and mnas- 
suming individuals making an unostentatious 
tour be construed by a people unapprised of 
their commission, into a national intention, or 
form the basis of a national claim? 

In 1811 John Jacob Astor, a citizen of the 
States, formed an association called the “ Pacific 
Fur Company,” whose design was to monopolize 
the China trade. He offered the North-west 
Company an interest in his enterprise, which 
they rejected, and immediately after took mea- 
sures to forestall him. The settlement at Astoria, 
after encountering much difficulty, was finally 
upset by the war between Great Britain and 
America. The North-west Company had, on 
the first intelligence of the Astorian expedition, 
commissioned Mr. Thompson to explore and 
survey the Columbia, which he completed in 
1811. Mr. Greenhow denies that Thompson 
arrived before the American establishments were 
formed. Agreeable to the treaty of Ghent, 
Astoria was restored to the United States, with- 
out England’s admitting their right to its pos- 
session. Mr. Greenhow seems vehement in 
denying the fact of a reservation of right, but 
had he examined precedents on the matter in 
the histories of other nations, he would have dis- 
covered that such reservations have been ex- 
pressed in a similar mode, and engagements 
have not suffered, nor good been impaired. The 
southern boundaries of the United States were 
fixed by the treaty of Florida, in 1819. In 
consequence of this treaty the Americans lay 
claim to the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but England denies that Spain could give 
any title, inasmuch as the Nootka Convention 
of 1790 secured to Great Britain an equality of 
rights. Mr. Greenhow labours hard to so 
that the Nootka Convention ended in the decla- 
ration of war in 1796, but evidently not having 
much confidence in his own demonstration, he 
establishes for himself a dernier ressort, and 
says, that had the Convention been confirmed, 
even in 1814, it would have been inoperative 
except with regard to subjects and establish- 
ments of the contracting parties. If so, may 
we ask what induced him to waste so much logic 
in endeavouring to prove that it terminated in 
1796? or why (page 340) does he censure the 
impolicy of the indefatigable Rush, for its intro- 
duction into the discussion? In 1820, on the 
motion of Mr. Floyd, a Committee was appointed 
in the House of Representatives, to inquire into 
the settlements on the Pacific, and the expe- 
diency of occupying the Columbia River, from 
the report of which Committee is drawn the 
conclusion “that the whole territory of America 
bordering upon the Pacific, from the 41st degree 
of latitude to the 53rd, if not to the 60th, belong 
of right to the United States, in virtue of the 
purchase of Louisiana, the treaty of Florida, 
and the discovery of American citizens.” Nearly 
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about t the same time, an Ukase was issued at 
St. Petersburgh, declaring the whole west coast 
of America north of the 51st parallel, and the 
west coast of Asia, north of the latitude of 
45° 50/, to belong exclusively to Russia. Both 

Jand and the United States protested against 
this Ukase. A joint convention was proposed, 
which was rendered impossible by the declaration 
of President Monroe denying the right of coloni- 
zation in America to any European power. This 
led to negotiations in London, which terminated 
in a convention by which a common right of 
occupancy was secured to the subjects of Great 
Britain and America for ten years. By the 
convention between Russia and the States, the 
Russians were to confine themselves north, and 
the Americans south of the latitude of 54° 40’. 
The increasing wealth and power of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company now excited the jealousy of 
the Americans, and caused tedious negotiations 
and fierce explosions, which all ended, in 1827, 
in arenewal of the convention of 1818 for ten 
years. In 1837 the jealousy of disappointed 
traders again ignited, and petitions were pre- 
sented to Congress, urging a definite arrange- 
ment of the Oregon question, or a military pos- 
session of the country, and the extension over 
it of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

In 1842 the treaty agreed on between Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Webster, clearly defining 
the boundary line of the two nations from the 
Bay of Fundy to the Lake of the Woods, but 
excluding the Oregon question from it, height- 
ened the excitement in both countries. Mr. 
Greenhow furnishes us with an abstract of the 
debates in the House of Representatives, on the 
introduction of the question in the message of 
President Tyler, oe after a review of them, 
he tells us of the immigration of Americans into 
the disputed region, and the decline of the 
animals which produce fur; so that he thinks 
neither power should be solicitous for its posses- 
sion on the grounds of agricultural or commercial 
advantage, yet in his last page he seems suspi- 
ciously anxious to exaggerate the difficulties 
which its possession would bring upon the 
British, while he is not too bashful to declare 
that— 

“It is the unobjectionable, and indeed imperative 
policy of the United States, to secure the possession 
of those territories, in order to provide places of 
resort and refreshment for their numerous vessels, 
engaged in the trade and fishery of the Pacific, par- 
ticularly as there is a prospect that they may in 
time be excluded from the Sandwich Islands; and 
also to prevent those territories from falling into the 
hands of any other power which might direct against 
their western frontiers the hordes of Indians roving 
through the middle and westermost divisions of the 
continents.” 

Mr. Greenhow’s book displays a dexterous 
allocation of circumstantial evidence ; it is rich 
in plausible conjectures, accumulated with a 
surpassing patience, and teems with deductions 
astutely drawn from the most attenuated pre- 
mises—but the advocate’s consciousness of the 
weakness of his cause is so visible, that we at 
once detect the failure, and admire the attempt. 
The work, however, has, no doubt, met with a 
welcome in its “Fatherland” sufficient to in- 
demnify the author for any slight it may suffer 
in this. Nevertheless, much more politic, as 
well as honest, is it to admonish than to flatter 
national prejudices. 





Impressions of Ireland and the Irish. By the 
Author of ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ &c. Lon- 
don, Cunningham. 

His is in every sense a hasty production; the 
author travelled in haste, wrote in haste, and 
published in haste; his book may be speedily 
read, and will be speedily forgotten. Still, the 
most superficial view of Ireland under its pre- 





sent circumstances cannot be destitute of inter- 
est; and though we could wish to have the 
guidance of a person possessing more capacity 
and a for observation than Mr. Grant, 
we shall not refuse to examine his transitory im- 
pressions of Ireland and the Irish. He landed 
in Dublin in a mood to be pleased with every- 
thing he met, though not quite prepared to un- 
derstand everything that he saw. He praises the 
streets, the squares, the public edifices, the cars, 
the carmen; and runs riot in his eulogy of Irish 
ladies. Our gallantry requires us to give some 
specimen of his taste for Irish beauty :— 

“To speak of Dublin without a reference to its 
women would be a sin of omission for which there 
could be no forgiveness. They have long been 
celebrated for their beauty. They are taller than 
those of England. I thought, when in Brighton a 
short time ago, that a greater amount of beauty, con- 
sidering the number present, could not be anywhere 
met with, provided the ladies were brought acci- 
dentally together, than what I witnessed, evening 
after evening, on the pier and parade of that place. 
I will not say that among the same number of Dublin 
ladies, brought by chance together, you would see a 
greater proportion of fine faces. ‘The claims of the 
ladies in the one country and the other are, in this 
respect so nicely balanced, that it would be difficult 
tosay which of the two countries carries off the palm. 
But this, I am sure, will be admitted by every unpre- 
judiced Englishman who has walked, on a fine 
afternoon in August, on the promenade at Kingston 
Harbour, that he never, in any part of England, saw, 
in an assemblage of women of the same extent, an 
equal number of fine figures. There is, too, in the 
carriage and manner of the better order of Irish ladies 
generally, a marked superiority to the English 
women. There is comparatively little in Ireland 
of that coid reserve and distant demeanour which 
strike foreigners as so unfavourable a characteristic 
of our English women. The Irish ladies have much 
of the ease, gracefulness, and vivacity of the French, 
without any of their exceptionable qualities.” 

On visiting Trinity College Mr. Grant was 
puzzled by the academic title of ‘Sir’’ prefixed 
to the names of graduates ; he would have spared 
himself much idle speculation if he had noticed 
that this academic title is prefixed to the surname 
not the christian name. In his description of 
the College he has not mentioned the Examina- 
tion Hall, and has noticed the Library so‘ very 
briefly that we doubt whether he has ever visited 
the interior. The judgment on O’Connell and 
the other traversers not having been reversed 
when Mr. Grant visited Ireland, he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Richmond Penitentiary, where he 
was warmly received by the state prisoners :— 

“ At five o’clock we all dined together. The party 
numbered about twenty-five, there being, in addition 
to the wives of several of the prisoners, ten or twelve 
of their particular friends. I should here observe 
that the day was Saturday, and, consequently, not 
one of the three days on which there was a general 
admission of the friends of the prisoners. We had 
an excellent dinner, and spent a remarkably pleasant 
evening. One thing that struck me much, during 
my intercourse with the traversers, was, the perfect 
cordiality of feeling which subsisted amongst them. 
There seemed not the slightest indication of any 
disposition on the part of either of them to be 
considered a greater lion or greater martyr than the 
rest. Even the three journalists, Mr. Barrett, Dr. 
Gray, and Mr. Duffy, in whom a little sort of rivalry 
might have been excusable—even they appeared to 
regard each other with the warmest and most sincere 
friendship. The feeling of all seemed to be, that 
they were suffering for their country; and that if 
their country’s interests were only promoted by their 
imprisonment, it mattered but little as to which of 
them should receive most of the glory.” 


His next visit was paid to the Conciliation 
Hall :— 

“ What a scene was exhibited when I was there! 
Words can convey no idea of it. It was a truly 
significant sign of the times. Though held in the 
middle of the day (one o'clock), an hour at which 





we, in London, can never get up a meeting of the 
middle or working classes at all, the large hall was 
crowded in every part. Possibly the number present 
may have been about 3,500. And it was no raga- 
muffin meeting—no assemblage of ragged repealers, 
who had met then and there because they had nothing 
else todo. It was a most respectable meeting, as 
far as its aspect was concerned. Not the least ex- 
traordinary part of the matter was, that there were 
several hundreds of women present, in seats appro- 
priated to themselves. Among the female portion 

of the audience were many elegantly dressed and 

evidently well-educated ladies.” 

On what evidence Mr. Grant pronounced so 
ae oon on the education of those patriotic 
adies, it is impossible to guess ; it was probably 
of about the same weight as that which led him 
to believe that Donnybrook Fair is the most 
popular of Irish festivals. It is about as much 
so as Bartlemy Fair with Englishmen; indeed, 
it derives its chief celebrity from a cockne 
song, which passes for a specimen of Irish 
humour at this side of the water, though uni- 
versally denounced as a counterfeit at the other. 

Mr. Grant examined Maynooth with rather 
more attention than he bestowed on Trinity 
College, and he vindicates the Catholic institu- 
tion from the accusations commonly urged 
against it. He refutes the charge of bigotry by 
reference to a fact equally notorious and satis- 
factory :— 

“ Nothing more forcibly struck me in my travels 
through Ireland, than the very marked manifesta” 
tions I everywhere saw, of a friendly feeling towards 
those Protestants who do not demean themselves in 
an unkindly manner towards the Catholics. Nor is 
this Catholic regard for liberal Protestants confined 
to mere feeling; it is shown in action. In how 
many instances are protestant candidates returned to 
parliament by the exertions and votes of the Catholics, 
even where candidates of their own persuasion were 
in the field. Still more numerous are the cases in 
which Protestants are chosen by the Catholics, for 
municipal offices, in preference to persons of their 
own religious views.” 

The great fault in Maynooth is, that it is not 
a place of general education, but is designed ex- 
clusively for the training of candidates for the 
priesthood ; it is not a college, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but a theological seminary. 
It is not connected with any university, and 1s, 
therefore, a second anomaly superadded to that 
of a college co-extensive with a university. Both 
anomalies require to be corrected, and it is for- 
tunate that one affords the remedy for the other. 
Maynooth, raised to the rank of a college, 
and affiliated toa national university, might not 
only be itself improved, but might excite a 
healthy emulation in its elder sister, Trinity 
College. 

Mr. Grant’s descriptions of Irish scenery are 
too much in the style of that eloquence which 
finds its appropriate place in the small type of 
newspapers. We can only afford a brief speci- 
men from his account of Muckross Abbey, on 
the Lakes of Killarney :— 

“ It lies in a remarkably romantic situation, being 
on the summit of a very gentle acclivity, embosomed 
amid beautiful trees, some of them of colossal size, 
and all of them unusually umbrageous; while the 
approach to it is by a handsome gravel walk, through 
one of the most lovely lawns on which the eye ever 
enjoyed a repast. There is something singularly 
picturesque in the ruins themselves. They are, 
consequently, in happy keeping with its delightful 
situation. The walls of the abbey are, in most 
places, completely covered over with ivy, so luxuriant 
in many parts as to extend its fibres five or six miles 
from the stones.” 

Fibres of ivy that extend five or six miles, 
could not be surpassed in Brobdignag; and the 
eye that “enjoyed a repast on them,” must be 
unsuited to the appreciation of less fanciful fare. 
A large portion of the work is filled with stories 
of Irish blunders, and Irish repartees; the fol- 
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lowing is the best, and almost the only one which 
we have not met some score of times already :— 

“One day, in the county of Limerick, a gentleman 
of humane feeling and religious principles, saw a man 
lashing his horse at a most furious rate, and at the 
same time uttering oaths and curses at the poor 
animal with each fresh application of the whip. ‘ My 
good friend,’ said the gentleman, stepping up to him, 
*my good friend, do you not know, that it is not only 
very cruel to be lashing your horse in that way, but 
very absurd to be making use of those oaths to him, 
for the poor animal does not understand a single word 
of that sort of language ?’ * An’ sure then, yer honour, 
it’s his own fault if he doesn’t, for he hears enough 
of it every day.’” 

The state of the Irish peasantry is a topic of 
painful importance; Mr. Grant dwells upon it 
at great length, but very vaguely and superfi- | 
cially. One fact which he records is too signi- | 
ficant to be passed over :— 

“T am in a condition to state with confidence, that | 
when the report of the land commission, commonly 
called Lord Devon’s commission, appointed by par- | 
liament to inquire into the state of Ireland, appears, 
it will be proved by the most ample and conclusive 
evidence, that the average rate of wages in the central, 
southern, and western portions of Ireland, does not 
exceed eightpence per day in summer, and sixpence 
in winter; being four shillings a week in summer, 
and three shillings a week in winter. Now, how, in 
the name of humanity, can it be supposed that fami- 
lies consisting of from five to ten individuals could be 
supported on either sum? Is it not surprising that 
they do not die of starvation, or perish in winter for 
want of clothing ?” 

In conclusion, Mr. Grant favours us with his 
views of Irish politics generally ; they are not 
very remarkable for depth of penetration or 
clearness of statement, and we shall not trouble 
our readers with their examination. In fact, 
they forcibly remind us of the warning given by 
an eminent prelate of the Irish church toa French 
traveller ke visited Dublin, —‘“ Take care,” 
said he, ‘of viewing Ireland from a seat on one 
of its cars, which will only let you see one side 
of the road.” 








A Cycle of Celestial Objects, for the Use of 
Naval, Military, and Private Astronomers, 
observed, reduced, and discussed, by Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R.N. K.S.F. D.C.L. Vol. I. 
Prolegomena ; Vol. IT. the Bedford Catalogue. 
Parker. 


Captain Smyth is well known to sailors as the 
officer who completed a large and valuable sur- 
vey of the shores of the Mediterranean. He 
began this undertaking, while unemployed, on 
his own resources, in a Sicilian gunboat, and 
* finished it in a ship which the British Admiralty 
placed under his command, as soon as they were 
made aware of the circumstances. On his return 
to England, he settled at Bedford, and built a 
small observatory in his garden, which he fur- 
nished with a transit-instrument, a circle, and 
an equatorial telescope. The present volumes 
are the result of his Bedford observations. 
Captain Smyth confined himself to that branch 
of astronomy in which an amateur observatory 
can be made of real use, namely, double stars 
and nebule. His Bedford Catalogue contains 
the reduced and discussed observations of eight 
hundred and fifty of these objects, most of which 
were pursued through the different years of his 
stay at Bedford. And here, were there nothing 
but the bare catalogue of results, we might close 
our notice by remarking that Captain Smyth’s 
reputation as an observer would certainly secure 
his book a place in every observatory library. 
But two thick octavo volumes cannot be filled 
with nothing but the observations of 850 celestial 
phenomena. Their author desires to promote 
the practice of astronomy among his naval and 
military comrades, and all who have opportunity 
to observe, His Prolegomena, accordingly, con- 





tain a sketch of the history of astronomy, an 
elementary survey of its leading facts, a close 
description of his own observatory, and all manner 
of advice as to the mode of combining economy 
with efficiency in: the structure and equipment 
of such a building; also plans and drawings of 
instruments. The second volume, besides the 
observations, contains a mass of detached re- 
marks, on the history of the objects observed, of 
their preceding observers, and of astronomy 
generally. 

To say that this is the most amusing astrono- 
mical catalogue that ever was published would 
not be saying much: such performances are not 
usually very enlivening. But Captain Smyth 
has made an astronomical catalogue an amusing 
book among books. Nothing comes amiss to 
him ; his range extends from solemn history to 
gossip, from quoting old English works on navi- 
gation to discussing the Arabic names of stars, 
from an account of William Herschel’s observa- 
tions to a fac-simile of the title of the old Alfon- 
sine tables, from a regular biography of hisfriend 
Piazzi to the preservation of a little anecdote 
picked up in his travels. He never fails to alter 
his helm that he may fall in with a joke; the 
following is an instance :—Old Thomas Hood 
(1590) says of Orion, that “the reason why this 
fellow was placed in heaven,” was to teach men 
not to be too confident in their own strength. 
In 1807 the University of Leipsic resolved that 
the stars in the belt and sword of Orion should 
be called the constellation Napoleon. Captain 
Smyth suggests that this learned body must have 
had a copy of Hood’s treatise. 

A great quantity of miscellaneous reading, 
superadded upon a work of definite object and 
utility, particularly when the subject matter of 
the latter is rather dry, and the results of the 
former abound in anecdote, make a book inter- 
esting. Many critics will disapprove, but they 
will somehow or other not arrive at that worst 
condemnation, that capital sentence, of shutting 
up the volume; like Pistol with his leek, they 
will eat and eat, though they swear all the time. 
When Lalande published his astronomy, one of 
his ill-willers christened it Za Grosse Gazette, 
from the great quantity of anecdotical details 
which it contained. If such aterm were appli- 
cable to Lalande’s book, much more will it be to 
Captain Smyth’s: nevertheless, we have always 
found the former entertaining, and very often 
useful; and many, we have no doubt, will say 
the same of the latter. But there is one point 
in which Captain Smyth has completely beaten 
Lalande—he has put so minute an index at the 
end, that there is not the least difficulty in find- 
ing again any scrap of information which may 
lurk about in any strange corner of the work. 
This is real praise; we know by sad experience 
that the best arranged work without a good index 
is not so easily used as the roughest collection 
of miscellanies with one. 

We never thought to have said so much upon 
an astronomical catalogue, but we are bound to 
tell our readers that it is also an amusing, in- 
structive, we had almost said popular, treatise. 
There is no use in attempting to do our duty 
upon Captain Smyth’s odd phrases, sailor-like 
terms, and resolute determination to say his own 
thing his own way,* even if we really disliked 
them: we should certainly not make a penitent; 
perhaps our entire criticism would be referred to 
the marines. 








Notes of my Captivity in Russia, in the Years 
1794, 1795, and 1796. By J. U. Niemcewicz. 
Translated from the original, by Alexander 
Laski. Edinburgh, Tait; London, Simpkin 
& Co. 

An old tale, it must be confessed, but, for all 

that, one whose interest is as fresh as if the 





events only happened yesterday. Written fifiy 
years ago, during the author's residence in th, 
United States, it was first published last year, 
by the Polish Historical Committee of Paris, 
In relating the incidents of his long captivity, 
Niemcewicz takes occasion to present a re 


: picture 
of the Russian court, statesmen, and public 
functionaries, with many other interesting 


sketches, not to mention his account of the 
political occurrences which preceded the downfall 
of his unhappy country. Niemcewiez was born 
in 1757, at Skoki, in the palatinate of Brzese 
in Lithuania. He was educated in the corps of 
cadets, at Warsaw, spent several years jn 
France, Germany, and Italy ; and, having been 
elected nuncio for the palatinate of Livonia 
made his political début at the grand constity. 
ent Diet, which lasted from 1788 to 1799 
and where he supported “ measures for esta. 
blishing a monarchical power,—hereditary and 
strong,—together with the emancipation of the 
peasants, and pleaded always with eloquence 
the cause of a wise liberty.” These opinions 
also, he advocated in The National and Foreign 
Gazette. Poems and plays, likewise, devoted 
to the same cause, proceeded from his pen, and 
had much sticcess. He joined Kosciuszko, in 
1794, and became his inseparable companion, in 
camp, and in the battle-field, suffering captivity 
with him (though apart) at St. Petersburg. 
This brief narrative brings the man at once 
before our readers. We may now proceed with 
the “‘ Notes :” the description of the events pre- 
ceding, and of the battle itself of Macieiowice, is 
animated; but we have no room except for the 
picture of Kosciuszko wounded and captive :— 
“Between four and five o’clock in the evening, 
we saw a detachment of soldiers approaching head- 
quarters, and carrying upon a hand-barrow, hastily 
constructed, a man half dead. This was General 
Kosciuszko. His head and body covered with blood, 
contrasted in a dreadful manner with the livid pale. 
ness of his face. He had on his head a large wound 
from a sword, and three on his back, above the loins, 
from the thrusts of a pike. He could scarcely 
breathe. This was very painful to me; the silence, 
or rather sullen stupor, was, at last, interrupted by 
the sobs and cries of a grief as violent as sincere. I 
embraced the General, who had not yet recovered 
his senses, and from this moment until we were 
thrown into solitary prisons, I remained with him, 
A surgeon dressed his wounds, but did not venture 
to say anything about his state. The General still 
showed no sign of recovery from his swoon. They 
removed him into a large room on the first floor, 
where I remained by his bedside weeping, a grenadier 
being posted at each door within the hall. Towards 
evening, Fersen wanting this apartment for his din- 
ner and council, the invalid was once more removed 
into a room above the cellar. The night which suc- 
ceeded that unfortunate day was the most painful in 
my life. While I lay on a heap of straw, my mind 
was suffering a thousand times more than my body. 
Immediately after the host of officers, who filled all 
the house, had retired to bed, the confused voices, 
and immoderate laughter of this multitude, gave 
place to the groanings and imprecations of the dying 
and wounded. It must be understood that towards 
the end of the battle, or rather the slaughter, one 
hundred soldiers of Dzialynski’s regiment, and of the 
regiment of the fusileers, had retreated into the house 
which had been the head-quarters of our army. 
These gallant men defended themselves to the last ; 
but when their ammunition was spent, the Russians 
entered the house, and then the slaughter began. 
They killed each other, and stabbed with bayonets, 
péle-méle, in every room, and especially in the cellar, 
where our soldiers had taken the last refuge. The 
carnage continued until there remained only the 
dead and the dying, who were still there when we 
were brought into the room, which was situated im- 
mediately above the cellar. Some of them dying from 
the acute pain of their wounds, uttered heart-rending 
groans and screams ; others burning with an excessive 
thirst, demanded drink; here some begged to be 
killed, whilst the greatest part exasperated, gave 
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yent to imprecations, for having been, according to 
their opinion, imprudently sacrificed to an enemy so 
superior in numbers. It was in the midst of those 
exclamations of pain, despair and death, having 
before me an expiring friend, suffering from my own 
wound, shivering from cold, which began to be very 
sefere, broken-hearted, with the mind overpowered 
by a thousand reflections on that unfortunate day, 
and its consequences so fatal to my unhappy country, 
_it was in the midst of all these torments, I repeat, 
that I spent the most miserable night that it could 
fall to the lot of mortal to endure. The dawn dissi- 
pated, at last, the horrible darkness. General 
Kosciuszko awoke like a man who had been ina 
profound lethargy, and seeing me wounded at his 
side, asked me what was the matter, and where we 
were. ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘We are prisoners of the 
Russians. I am with you and will never leave you.’ 
‘How happy am I to have such a friend in misfor- 
tune!’ answered he, with tears in his eyes. I soon 
convinced myself that he was not so dangerously 
wounded as I had believed. The arrival of Russian 
officers did not allow us to converse further with each 
other; and if the joy of victory, the trouble, and the 
arrangements consequent upon battle, had not per- 
mitted our enemies to occupy themselves much with 
us on the preceding day, they began very early this 
morning to think seriously of it. They appointed 
officers and soldiers, who were to guard, to follow, 
and never to lose sight ofus, * * These guardian angels 
had instructions to watch our words and actions, to 
prevent us from having any communication with each 
other, and to make a report every day of what they 
had seen, heard, or observed during that day. At 
ten o’clock we had the first visit of General Fersen, 
who said to Kosciuszko, ‘I pity you, but such is the 
lot of our profession of arms.’ As he spoke only 
Russian and German, I acted as interpreter during 
the conversation, which did not last long. I perceived 
from Fersen’s tone in addressing me, that I was con- 
sidered by him as a most violefit enemy, not only of 
the Russians, but of the Empress personally, and in 
this opinion I was afterwards confirmed by informa- 
tion from another quarter. At noon they celebrated 
the victory of the preceding day by triple discharges 
ofmusketry and artillery. It may be easily imagined 
how these joyful salutes filled my soul with despair.’’ 

The prisoners forthwith started under escort 
for the interior. The following interview is 
affecting :-— 

“At some distance from Wlodawa, upon the Bug, 
we halted a day to rest. Knowing that my sister, 
Madame Dunin, lived a few miles from this place, I 
asked Chruszezew to send a Cossack, requesting her 
tocome and see me. As he had been in garrison in 
my province, was well acquainted with my relations, 
and had received from them many civilities, he had 
no objection, My sister arrived towards the even- 
ing, accompanied by her husband and two children. 
Having devoted all my time to public affairs, I had 
not yet seen her since her marriage. Thus her 
emotion, and the affecting scene occasioned by our 
interview, may be easily imagined. A few years 
before, neither of us foresaw that we should ever meet 
under circumstances so melancholy. She wanted to 
dress my wound, but knowing that she was enceinte, 
I did not allow it. She brought me a complete bed, 
of which I took only two pillows and some sheets, 
and offered Ine moncy, but, being a prisoner, I was 
less in want of it than herself, and begged of her not 
to insist upon that point. ‘hough the officers were 
always present at our conversations, we still talked 
enough of our family~and our affairs. M. Dunin 
was a handsome man, and, what is still more, a good 
husband ; her children, the one six and the other 
four years old, were beautiful as angels. Having 
spent the rest of the day together, we separated, 
alas! perhaps for ever. Two days after her de- 
parture, my cousin Stanislaus wrote to me, address- 
ing the letter to Chruszezew’s care, and informing 
me that my brothers had fled, and that, in the 
terror and general havoc, he was not able to borrow 
More than fifty ducats, which he sent me. He pro- 
mised, besides, to endeavour by all means to obtain 
my release. I knew beforehand how vain would be 
his efforts. Our march, as far as Zaslaw, where we 
Separated from Chruszczew, lasted more than four 
Weeks ; we started every day at eight o’clock in the 
Morning, travelling about six miles, and arriving at 








three o’clock for dinner and night’s lodgings. Each 
carriage was preceded and followed by a detach- 
ment of horse; the other prisoners, escorted by the 
troops, arriving about three hours after us. When 
we entered Volhynia, a province wrested from 
Poland at her second partition, and which did not 
take any part in the last revolution, we found only 
traces of the depredation of the campaign of 1792. 
The nobility and landed proprietors were living on 
their estates. Chruszezew, who was receiving every 
day couriers from Suwarow and Fersen, with orders 
and instructions, learnt that a rumour was spread 
over the country, that the true General Kosciuszko 
had escaped from the battle, and that the Russians, 
in order to throw terror among the patriots, and dis- 
courage them, had substituted for him another pri- 
soner, with whom they were parading through the 
country, leading him under an escort of two thou- 
sand men. In order to silence this rumour, and 
undeceive the public, as soon as we stopped at a 
town or village, Chruszezew sent for the Lord of the 
place, or its principal inhabitants, took them into 
Kosciuszko’s room, to show him, and assure them of 
his existence, and the hopeless condition in which he 
was. These interviews were on both sides very pain- 
ful, often even accompanied with tears. We could 
say nothing in the presence of our guard but what 
was allowed us. Men have been seen before this 
time exhibiting ferocious animals, now it was a fero- 
cious animal that was exhibiting a man.” 


In the most disconsolate conditions, however, 
—such are the compensations provided for afflic- 
tion —there are occasions of mirth. Titow, a 
stupid officer, had received instructions to treat the 
prisoners with increased severity, accompanied 
with ‘orders to send every evening a courier 
with an exact journal stating what we were doing, 
besides a report not only of our health, the road by 
which we passed, the place where we stopped, but 
also of our conversations, temper, and, perhaps, even 
gestures. This was dreadful work fer our dear Titow, 
who scarcely knew how to read ; how, then, could he 
conceive, compose, and make a fair copy, every day, 
of a work of such length, and on so difficult a subject ? 
Zmiewski and Karpen, who had studied in Moscow, 
were called to concoct these sublime compositions. 
It was in the evening that our learned editors were 
busy with their work; the houses where we lodged 
were often so small, that there was only a little closet 
for General Kosciuszko, and a single room for us all. 
Lying upon my straw, and pretending to sleep, I heard 
distinctly all the observations they made on us, with 
all their debates upon the choice of words and the 
elegance of style. Though I suffered much, I confess 
that I was often obliged to hide my face under my 
cloak, lest I should betray the laughter that their 
stupidity excited. I do not know whether it was those 
labours, or the length of our journey, that exasperated 
Titow ; the fact, nevertheless, is, that he was growing 
every day more rude and insufferable. His greatest 
pleasure was to speak ill of Poland. * * I resolved 
not to speak to him at all, but to read and be silent. 
This put him in terrible fits of anger, for as soon as 
he began his invectives, I took my book and read as 
if I were alone. * * Tired at last, and almost infuri- 
ated with my obstinacy, he wished to take revenge 
for once by a sally full of salt and erudition, and said 
tomeangrily, ‘ It isin vain that you study continually, 
you will never be so learned as Pygmalion.’ * Pyg- 
malion a learned man !’ exclaimed Fischer, bursting 
with laughter.’ * Are you astonished ?’ said the Major, 
* you see how ignorant you are, with all your books ; 
you do not know that Pygmalion, according to our 
Greck religion, was so learned a man, that having in 
his house a marble girl, he taught her to speak, read, 
and write!’ * Ah, yes, yes, I remember now,’ inter- 
rupted Fischer, ‘it was in the time of the Empress 
Anne!’ * * Titow remained at Kiow, where he spent 
all the day. Under the basilic of Kiow there are 
catacombs, or subterranean vaults, called in Russian 
Pieczary, where seventy bodies of Russian saints and 
martyrs are deposited. These black dry skeletons are 
attired in their pontifical robes. In my visit to Kiow, 
in 1786, I had seen those pretended relics, which are 
continually visited by great numbers of people. This 
place is the Russian Mecca; and a Muscovite would 
doubt of his salvation if he did not, at least once in 
his life, go on a pilgrimage tg it. ‘The Major had too 





much good sense to think differently ; thus, though 
covered the day before with the blood of the unfor- 
tunate people whom he had beaten, he went now, with 
a contrite heart and humble countenance, to visit 
those holy places. When he returned at night, all 
beaming with joy, he related to his comrades how his 
heart had thrilled when he approached those cousins- 
german of the Everlasting, how many times he had 
fallen on his knees, how he had prayed, and how the 
priest had taken the cap from the head of a saint and 
put it on his, &c. His comrades listened to him, 
sighed, and envied him his happiness.” 

We must, however, hasten on to the Secret 
Prison, at St. Petersburgh, where our author 
was confined. Having passed the first night 
sleepless, he was up by six o'clock: they brought 
him coffee in a ilded bronze cup, belonging to 
Kosciuszko, by which he knew the General was 
probably his neighbour—such are the accidental 
comforts of such situations. His miserable con- 
dition was, indeed, relieved by a few pleasing 
incidents, notwithstanding which, the trial was 
more than all intellects could bear. Witness the 
case of Mons. Bonneau, a Frenchman :— 

“ After six months of hard captivity, his mind be- 
came deranged ; they sent him to an hospital, but 
scarcely had he recovered, when they put him again 
into prison, and he relapsed into a state worse than 
ever. He was not, however, cured this time in an 
hospital, but kept in prison. Sometimes he was quiet, 
and appeared stupified ; but now and then the house 
resounded with his cries and howlings, Often he 
chanted the mass and vespers in a beautiful voice. I 
saw him once passing through the corridor, when the 
guard opened the door for his going out ; he seemed 
to be twenty-five years old, and to have a very fine 
countenance, but pale and worn out. Although he 
was not fond of reading, I sent him my books, and 
he spoiled several of them unintentionally, for it 
seems that he wrote something on them, and the 
officer, without any ceremony, tore the leaves out. I 
perceived, however, once in a book which was brought 
back from him, words written with blood, as he was 
not allowed to have either pen or ink, I could not 
well make out what he wished to say; but it was 
something like the words—‘ I am Karpen,’ and then, 
‘it is for you that lam here Pol...’ I sincerely 
pitied the condition of this unfortunate young man, 
When he made too much noise and disobeyed, they 
were often so cruel as to flog him. They gave him 
one shilling per day for his food; he had some milk 
in the morning, and soup with a piece of meat for 
dinner, and supper; the half of this little was stolen 
by the officer.” 

One of the prisoners, named Kilinski, is too 
remarkable a character to escape notice :— 

“He was a shoemaker by trade, but born with 
boldness, activity, and a truly popular eloquence, he 
became a personage of distinction, as soon as the re- 
volution, and especially the insurrection at Warsaw, 
had shown the people his importance and powers, 
Ten thousand operatives and shopmen were obedient 
to his voice. It was quite natural that the com- 
mander of such an army could no longer be looked 
upon as a shoemaker. Ile promised to levy a regi- 
ment from the citizens of Warsaw, was made their 
colonel, and nothing could have been done better ; 
for he procured at first one thousand men to our 
army, and then, being engaged in his military duties, 
he seldom attended the council, of which he was a 
member, thus sparing us many disputes and delays 
in the debates. It was strange to see young men of 
the first families, who held but the commission of 
lieutenant or captain, calling upon Colonel Kilinski 
in the business of the service, and paying him all the 
respect due to his rank. People wondered at those 
things in France ; but in Poland, where the aristo- 
cracy was at its zenith, and the people were scarcely 
looked upon, such an instance struck many with 
horror. Kilinski, retaining the propensities of his 
early profession, was in the habit of getting tipsy ; 
and having once a dispute with Colonel Granowski, 
he gave orders to his regiment to take arms, and 
wished to attack that of hisadversary. He was, how- 
ever, an excellent man, and far from having the san- 
guinary character of certain popular monsters at that 
time in France. The Russians apparently endea- 
voured to make Kilinski expiate, by a thousand in- 
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sults, the crime of his having been a colonel. They 
gave him but 25 kopeikas per day. He bore his 
misfortune, however, with courage, and amused me 
often with his letters to Kapostas, which the latter 
gave metoread. Their style was not at all that of a 
colonel, but rather that of a shoemaker. * * He wrote 
also his own life, very interesting from its naiveté, and 
pourtraying well the manners of our people. Fearing 
that it might be discovered, I advised him to burn 
the chapter describing the part he had taken in the 
revolution, as he applied in it the same epithets to the 
Empress as if she had been the wife of a cobbler. He 
observed religiously all holy-days, even the carnival. 
On Shrove Tuesday he put on his best Polish dress, 
with a beautiful girdle, embroidered with gold and 
silk. He was released at the same time as Ka- 
postas.” 

In this state of things books were the chief 
resources against despair. When, at length, 
ink, pens, and paper were allowed to the captive, 
Niemcewicz employed himself in translating, 
and in writing elegies and novels. Nevertheless, 
the want of air and exercise which he suffered, 
was almost intolerable. To show how dreadful 
his condition was, he gives the following 
instance :— 

“ One day, after dinner, being in this state of de- 
pression and heaviness, and unable either to read or 
write, I threw myself upon my bed and fell asleep. 
When I awoke, I heard the clock striking six. Well, 
the idea of having spent two hours without feeling 
the weight of my chains, of having, in oblivion of my 
misfortunes, diminished by two hours the time destined 
for my sufferings, was enough to fill my heart with 
joy. Necessity is the mother of invention. Conscious 
that exercise was by all means indispensable to me, 
I fell upon the idea of making myself a ball for playing. 
I picked up, accordingly, all the hair which fell in 
handfuls from my head, added to it that of my beard, 
and my servant made me a ball of it ; every morning 
I played with it for an hour, so as to be tired, and to 
perspire copiously over all my body ; I then changed 
my linen and reposed. It is, perhaps, to this school- 
boy exercise that I am indebted, not for having 
borne my captivity with less difficulty, but even for 
having survived it.” 

At length, the Empress died, and the Polish 
captives were set free. Niemcewicz’s freedom 
was delayed—he was uneasy; great, however, 
washissatisfaction when he saw the Praporszczyk, 
or ensign, enter his cell :— 

“He immediately ordered the soldier to leave the 
room, and said, ‘ Asa proof of my attachment to you, 
I will entrust you with a secret of the greatest im- 
portance.’ * What is it 2’ said I, with an astonished 
air. He bowed low. ‘ Our immortal sovereign has 
deigned to die.’ At this I scarcely refrained from 
bursting out into laughter, but soon feigning an ex- 
clamation of surprise, * Is it possible ?’ said I, * when ? 
how?’ ‘Several days ago, and after a short illness, 
but such was the will of St. Nicholas; we must be 
humbly resigned to it; it is a great loss, but I hope 
the Emperor will indemnify us for it.’ * Do you think 
that event will bring any change in our fate ?? He 
remained silent for a long time. ‘* You will not be- 
tray me? said he then, in alow voice. ‘No,’ said 
I,‘ I give you my word for it.’ Although there was 
nobody in my room, yet he approached to my ear, 
and said in a very low tone of voice, ‘ The soldiers 
who brought your dinner to-day, informed me that 
they were told not to come for it any more, as you 
were expected yourself to-night in town.” 

Liberty came at last. At the request of 
Kosciuszko, Niemcewicz consented to accom- 
pany him to America; thus his exile from his 
country continued. He found comfort in lite- 
rary effort; and soon, on the motion of Jefferson, 
the American Philosophical Society elected him 
amember. Five years afterwards, he returned 
to Poland, having, in the mean time, married 
Mrs. Livingston Kean, of New York. Soon, 
however, he went back to the United States, 
nor left there again until 1806, when, Napoleon 
being at war with Prussia, the French army 
entered Poland. The King of Saxony, sovereign 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, created by Napoleon, 





appointed Niemcewicz Secretary to the Senate, 
Member of the Supreme Council of Public Edu- 
cation, and Inspector of Schools. In 1811 he, 
with others of his countrymen, underwent a third 
exile, taking refuge in Germany, and in 1821 
was dismissed from his office. The rest of his 
life is contained in these few paragraphs :— 

“Called by the choice of the notables of Warsaw 
to the Presidency of the Society of Benevolence of 
that city, Niemcewicz found in these functions a vast 
field for honourable and useful labours. But a still 
more conspicuous proof of public respect awaited 
him. The Royal Society of the Friends of Sciences 
at Warsaw, after the death of the learned philan- 
thropist Starzye, elected him their President ; and it 
was in this capacity that, in 1829, he conducted the 
imposing ceremony of the inauguration of the statue 
of Copernicus, from the chisel of Thorwaldsen, which 
was erected before the mansion of the Royal Society, 
in one of the principal places of the capital. The 
day after the revolution of the 29th November 
1830, he was called into the Council of Administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which surrounded itself with 
justly popular names. In the stormy times which 
followed, Niemcewicz contributed more than once to 
preserve the national movement from excesses which 
might have weakened its force and tarnished its 
purity. When he was afterwards elected Senator 
Castellan, the Diet, by a special bill, dispensed with 
the proof of his eligibility. The following year, in the 
month of July, Niemcewicz being acquainted with 
the English language and manners, was sent by the 
National Government to plead the cause of his 
country before the British Cabinet; this was just at 
the time when the French Cabinet made proposals 
in London regarding the common mediation of the 
two Courts in the affairs of Poland. But the obstacles 
which were thrown in his way by Prussia did not allow 
him to arrive in time at London; and soon the fatal 
intelligence of the capitulation of Warsaw gave a 
deadly blow to the hopes of the Poles. Niemcewicz, 
more than seventy years old at that time, did not, 
however, hesitate to undergo his fourth exile, and 
share the fate of his countrymen who left Poland. 
He continued, at first, to labour in order to influence 
public opinion in England and Ireland in favour of 
his country, and contributed to the establishment of 
the Literary Society of the Friends of Poland in 
London. He afterwards came to reside in Paris, 
where his noble efforts in the cause, which he had 
already served upwards of half a century, were to 
terminate only with his life. As a member of the 
Polish Literary Society at Paris, he delivered 
speeches, read his various works, and took part in 
the struggles of the press, on the affairs of Poland, 
in which that Society was engaged. Niemcewicz, 
always actively occupied with historical studies re- 
garding his country, established at Paris an Historical 
Committee, which has already collected a great 
number of manuscripts, and to which he has be- 
queathed all his papers. He was a political speaker, 
a poet, and a prose writer ; as a poet, he tried the art 
in all its branches, and wrote satires, fables, epigrams, 
idyls, &c.; as a prose writer, he was historian, author 
of memoirs, and of political works. Active to the 
last, in spite of his advanced age and his infirmities, 
he died at Paris, the 21st of May 1841, at the age of 
eighty-four years, respected by his countrymen, by 
foreigners, and even by his enemies.” 

Niemcewicz, having expressed before his 
death, a wish to be buried at Montmorenci, the 
Poles are now engaged in erecting a monument 
there. 





A Brief View of Greek Philosophy up to the 
Age of Pericles—A Brief View of Greek 
Philosophy from the Age of Socrates to the 
Coming of Christ. Pickering. 

THE introduction to the former of these volumes 

informs us that the author, having about three 

years ago published the results of a protracted 
course of meditation, under the title of ‘ Philo- 
sophical Theories and Philosophical Experience, 
by a Pariah,’ which met with anche Fete 
has been induced to enter into an association 
with several others who are like-minded with 
himself, “for the purpose of editing more works 





of the same kind, in which sound views of science 
and great philosophical principles should be 
clearly and shortly brought forward, for the be- 
nefit of those who had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to seek them in more voluminous works.” 
The spirit by which these “ well-wishers to 
knowledge”’ are actuated is more fully developed 
in the following observations :— 

“It isa fearful moment when we discover that any 
part of what we have been taught in our childhood 
by those we most venerate, is not true. The very 
foundation of our best hopes is shaken, and it is well 
if in that frightful wrench of our reason from our 
affections, we remain calm enough to examine how 
much we must forego, how much retain. Could we 
know the private history of most ‘free-thinkers,’ ag 
they termed themselves,— infidels’ as they have 
been termed by others, we should most probably find 
that the greater number—as we know has been the 
case with many,—were made what they were by some 
such revulsion of feeling as that above described. It 
is time, then, that the possibility of any such lament- 
able results should bé prevented by putting into the 
hands of all the means of knowing, and consequently 
of teaching, the unadulterated Truth.” 

This object, it must be acknowledged, is a 
charitable one in this book-making age. The 
departments of knowledge are now made so 
numerous by division and endless subdivision, 
that itis impossible to master more than a few of 
them; nor, indeed, is it necessary or desirable, 
There are-many branches of study in which we 
are merely anxious to get at the results, without 
troubling ourselves about the way in which they 
have been attained. Of course, it is a matter 
of prime importance that all compendiums pro- 
fessing to supply us with the requisite amount 
of information, at a reduced price of labour and 
time on our part, should be prepared by tho- 
roughly competent persons—hard-working, clear 
headed, and truth-loving men,—whose main ob- 
ject is to make their readers wiser and better. 

Such, we have no hesitation in saying, after a 
careful perusal, is the character of the authorof 
these two neat little volumes. He has spared 
no effort necessary to the efficient performance 
of his task of presenting the reader, as he says, 
‘with a short view of a subject which has hitherto 
slumbered in ponderous folios and quartos, or in 
fearful ranges of octavo volumes, clad in one 
livery, which put a man’s reading courage to 
the test, and justify him in calling himself bold 
who takes down the first volume.” 

The history of men’s thoughts, conjectures, 
and discoveries is pre-eminently calculated to 
invigorate the mind and improve the character. 
We can conceive of nothing more interesting 
than to observe the gradual, fluctuating, and 
sometimes almost. imperceptible, advance of 
the human mind; nor is anything more adapted 
to call into exercise all the better feelings of 
our nature, than to witness that devoted attach- 
ment to truth for its own sake, that energetic 
perseverance in its pursuit, and that self- 
denying activity in its communication, which 
the great and good of every age have evinced. 
To us, nothing is more full of romantic interest 
than a well-written detailed account of the way 
in which men of genius have been led to the 
discovery of truths now familiar to every one— 
their struggles with their own _—— and 
prejudices on the one hand, and the narrow- 
mindedness, bigotry, and envy of their contem- 
poraries on the other,—their exultation at some 
sudden bursting in of light upon their minds, 
such as prompted the well-known evonka of Ar- 
chimedes,—their anxious suspense while putting 
the new thought to the test of experiment,— 
their disappointment at any apparent confutation 
of their favourite theory,—and their well-earned 
satisfaction at the successful result of all their 
toils. These conflicts and these triumphs have 
a charm for us far exceeding that which the pen 
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— - . . one 
of the poet and the historian has too often en- 
deavoured to throw around the triumph of the 
warrior. It was not to be expected that there 
could be much of this minute delineation of 
mental history in the succinct account which these 
works contain. Still it is fair to state, that the 
writer has shown great skill and judgment in 
iving due prominence to names of eminence, 
and introduced much characteristic information. 

Some readers will be surprised to find in how 
many important points the opinions and maxims 
of the thoughtful and intelligent among the 
heathen were in strict accordance with modern 
science and true Christian philosophy. The 
method in which Xenophanes reasoned upon the 
existence and attributes of God, reminds us of 
themodern metaphysician, Dr. Samuel Clarke :— 

« He assumes, in the first place, as an axiom, that 
something must have existed eternally, because it is 
an absurdity to suppose that anything could ever have 
come into existence, had there ever been a time when 
there was nothing. Then, whatever is eternal must 
necessarily be infinite, as it can have neither begin- 
ning nor end; but what is infinite must be One, and 
if there were more, one would set a limit to the other, 
which is inconsistent with infinity: and what is essen- 
tially one, can have no difference of parts; other- 
wise there might be adiscerption, which would be many 
things instead of one. Moreover, what is eternal, 
infinite, and without distinction of parts, must be im- 
moveable and immutable; for there can be no place 
where it is not, therefore it does not move; nor can it 
be subject to change, for then it would at some time 
be what it was not before, which would be equivalent 
to the creation of a new nature, a thing impossible 
where there is no more powerful cause existing. 
There is, therefore, one Eternal, Infinite, Immutable 
Being, by whom all things consist; and this one 
Being is God,—incorporeal, omnipresent. He has 
nothing in common with man, either in form or mode 
of existence; he hears all, sees all, but not by human 
senses: he is at once mind, wisdom, eternal exist. 
ence.” 

It is gratifying to observe with how much 
good feeling, ability, and success the author has 
defended some of the philosophers whose opinions 
and character have been generally misrepresent- 
ed: we allude especially to Anaxagoras, Demo- 
critus, Socrates, and Epicurus. We quote two 
or three judicious observations in reference to 
the last-mentioned :-— 

“Even the persons who have been so ready to 
report the accusations of licentionsness and gluttony 
against Epicurus and his pupils, have contradicted 
themselves, often in the same page, by noticing the 
frugal diet of the philosopher and his friends, their 
close application to study, and the continually in- 
creasing infirmity of health which kept the former 
for many years a prisoner in his bed, from which ke 
could not rise without assistance. His request to his 
friend to send him some cheese to add to his bread 
occasionally, when he was inclined to fare sumptu- 
ously, shows sufficiently what were the delicacies 
which he was accused of setting daily on his table.” 

This celebrated philosopher thus tries to guard 
his opinions from misrepresentation :— 

“ When I speak of pleasure as the summum bonum, 
I do not mean licentious pleasures ; for he only en- 
Joys a truly happy life who examines his desires by 
the light of sober reason, and determines which ought 
to be gratified, which repressed. In short, no man can 
live happily who does not live wisely and justly, and 
no man can live wisely and justly without being 

appy ; for virtue and happiness cannot be separat- 
ed: nay, were it possible, it would be better to live 
wisely and to be unhappy, than to be irrational and 
fortunate.” 

We cannot doubt that these small manuals 
will prove sources of pure delight and solid ad- 
vantage to all attentive readers. The writer 
shows an acquaintance with ancient authorities; 
and has freely availed himself of the assistance 
to be derived from modern works on the subject, 
including the colossal production of Cudworth, 
and the elaborate efforts of the most eminent 
German scholars. In fact, the reader will find 








that, within the short compass of about two 
hundred small pages, is comprised the pith 
of all that can be ascertained respecting the 
leading schools and teachers of Greek phi- 
losophy down to the Christian era. 





FRENCH DRAMATIC NOVELTIES. 

Le Laird de Dumbiky, by M. Alexandre Dumas. 
I’ Heéritiére, by M. Empis. Don César de 
Bazan, by MM. Dumanoir and Dennery. 
Le Miracle des Roses, by MM. Antony Bé- 
rand and Hippolyte Hostein. Paris; London, 
Jeffs. 

Wirnovt going so far in search of the useful as 

the Parisian Cornelia, who would have Homer's 

scenes embroidered on her pocket handkerchief 
for the instruction of her daughter, something 
beyond the passing moment’s diversion might 
perhaps be gathered from four five-act dramas, 
represented in the principal theatres of Paris, 
on one and the same evening ;—did not another 

‘‘improvement” occur to us. Our petulantneigh- 

bours have been long, and are still, in the habit 

of laughing at our dramatic taste, and our 
dramatic doings. When the vulgar experiment 
was made in London of dramatizing the story of 

Madame Laffarge, loud was the outery against 

British brutality they raised :—forgetful that we 

only ‘bettered the instruction”’ they had afforded 

us in the cases of our Kean, Mis/riss Siddons, Miss 


Kelly, and Bergami (at that time M. Gozlan had | 


had not attempted the lives of our Queen and 
Prince Albert)—and overlooking a pleasant 
ballad in their own print-shop windows ‘ The 
complaint of the stomach of M. Laffarge’(!!) 
set to music by a popular romance composer. 
If, by chance, our good-natured and lethargic 
opera audience does not immediately resist the 
pretensions of some second-rate singer,—the 
journals of that public which hissed Rubini, and 
threw a funeral crown by way of farewell to 
Mademoiselle Mars—chorus the indifference of 
the Londoners to Genius! Let us for once see 
what may be said on the other side; it is to be 
hoped in somewhat of a fairer spirit. 

It is true that not one of the four prose plays 
before us is a drama of extraordinary pretension. 
Yet scarcely ten years ago the name of M. 
Dumas stood high among his contemporaries. 
Some grating familiarities of the school of ro- 
mantic Tragedy being allowed for, his ‘ Henri 
Trois’ is a fair historical play, and as such 
deserves to keep its place at the national theatre 
—while, as a piece of construction, his ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Belleisle’ could hardly be overpraised. 
Of late, indeed, he has been playing “ fantastic 
tricks” with a vengeance: imagining Excursions 
on the Rhine, in which Herr Simrock, of the 
Trier’sche Hof at Bonn (a Boniface of the fewest 
possible words), is set down for a most florid 
share in a most florid dialogue, asserted by the 
said host never to have taken place —in which 
a tipsy English nobleman is represented as 
promiscuously drinking all sorts of Rhine wine, 
with every bearded Gaul who comes in his way 
—to drown his grief for a deceased wife :—in 
which the son of the state-executioner who 
beheaded Sand, is paraded Hamlet-wise, with 
a sort of poetical and ironical bitterness and 
melancholy—a true water-colour sketch in the 
style of Byron!—But there is greater courage in 
this ‘ Laird of Dumbiky,’ than even in the 
aforesaid ‘“* Excursions,”"—a daring employment 
of the art of sinking, for which we were not 
prepared, even in so bold an artificer as M. 
Dumas. 

Some awkward idea of dramatizing Scott's 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ has obviously furnished 
the ground-work to thisdrama. Leaving all that 
sketchy novel's best part, its contrast between 
the Roundhead lawyer and the Derbyshire 
cavalier —flinging, too, its historical interest 
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| overboard, M. Dumas has confined himself to 
its court intrigues—the persons of his comedy 
being “the merry Monarch’’—the favourite 
Buckingham — Jerningham his valet— Mac 
Allan, Laird of Dumbiky, the hero who gives 
his name to the play—Chiffinch—John Bred, 
a horse dealer—Tom:Gin, the keeper of the 
Scottish Thistle—Dikins and Russel, two trades- 
men — Nelly Quinn (!)—and Sarah Duncan, 
a young Scotch edition of Alice Bridgenorth. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the promise made by 
this list of the dramatis persone,—there is 
nothing Scotch in the play, unless we are to 
take as such the astounding pedigree of the hero, 
whose uncle was David Mac Mahon of Susque- 
baugh; or the fact that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Pare aux cerfs was at Clarence Market ; 
or acceptit asa touch of Doric (not Drury) orange 
woman’s talk, that Nelly Quinn—who, by the 
way, has her Petit Trianon at Carlton Cottage— 
—being desirous of recommending a young 
lady in whom she interests herself, does it by 
calling the damsel a “Lucretia”! Enough of 
these specimens of scholarship, in costume and 
language: we would only entreat our honourable 
brethren the French critics to recollect them, 
when next they feel disposed to sneer at Eng- 
lish mistakes in presenting their Lauzuns and 
Richelieus on our stage. M. Dumas’s manage- 
ment of incident in the drama is about as 
ereditably careful as his knowledge. He has 
transcribed the smart scene from Scott's novel 
between the Duke and Jerningham, when the 
latter describes the press of suitors in the ante- 
room, only leaving all the smartness out. 
| He has availed himself, too, word for word, of 
one of Fenella’s piquant taunts to the Duke 
when she voluntarily has placed herself in his 
_ power,—but by using it differently, the pungency 
is neutralized. We could enumerate other poor 
| takings from the English, as well as other rich 
specimens of Scotch, but the above instances 
suffice, and should count, if there be such a 
thing as international justice and courtesy. 
Precedence was due to M, Dumas, on the score 
of his superior reputation: the place of honour, 
however, must by right, fall to the author of 
‘The Heiress.’ Old or young, M. Empis is 
a bold man: he has dared to hold up a pure 
and self-sacrificing morality for admiration,— 
and absolutely brought his five acts to an end, 
without one of those ‘ awkward situations” 
which make decent people turn aside and shud- 
der. His hero is forty years old, a hard-working, 
ill-repaid man of office—who, from gratitude 
and love hermetically concealed from its object 
—watches over the fortunes of a young and 
beautiful heiress. They are desperately perilled 
by her being contracted in marriage to a 
Lovelace, his brother diplomate ; whom, at the 
risk of being called calumniator, and all the 
other black names in a gentleman’s black list, 
Louis steadily and calmly unmasks. His 
simple but strong denunciation of duelling as a 
means of redress and justification must have 
sounded strangely in the Rue Richelieu, and we 
hope its echo will reach St. James’s-street. The 
play, however, is not likely to retain long pos- 
session of the stage, since M. Empis is neither 
strong in situation, dialogue, nor character. 
Measuring ‘ The Heiress,’ against other modern 
French sentimental comedies, it has no per- 
sonage so individual as honest, blundering law- 
yer Ballandard, in Scribe’s ‘Une Chaine,’ who 
serves as a scapegoat to every one’s faults and 
follies, and reconciles himself to the opprobrium, 
by the idea that his fiancée, who had always 
blamed him for want of fashion and style, must 
be now content with a vengeance! Nor has 
‘ The Heiress’ any moments so moving, as one 
or two in the ‘ Marie’ of Madame Ancelot. The 
language is sensible rather than sparkling; and 
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the only distant approach to comic humour is in 
the character of a tender-hearted credulous 
Dowager Countess—whose fade sympathies and 
weak good-nature acquire an impressiveness 
and colour not their own, when played by that 
most gigantic of actresses, but that most 
thoroughly bred of court gentlewomen—Madame 
Mante. 


We need say little of ‘Don César de Bazan,’ 
though it be the cleverest production of the 
quartett, as it has already been presented to the 
English at half-a-dozen theatres. The last work 
on the list is one of those appearances, which 
make it hard for sober people to determine 
in what age they live. Within one and the 
same week, we heard as a wonder gravely 
told, that the Munich Madonna, who was 
moving her eyelids some three years ago, to 
the great edification of pilgrims, had ceased 
her marvellous winkings: and we listened to a 
recital of the new “signs of grace’ which had 
manifested themselves in the Seraphic Virgin of 
the Tyrol—and this from neither a vulgar nor 
an ignorant speaker. Then came news of the 
marvellous pilgrimage to the Relic of the stately 
old city of Treves!) Never in the palmy days 
of the Church were the throngs of devotees 
so numerous. The Moselle-boats have been 
crowded with anthem singers, edified by the 
presence of Bishops and Archbishops—noble 
counts as well as simple peasants,—and their 
steam-scents overpowered by the fumes of in- 
cense. The town has overflowed. Those who 
could not find lodgment or food in houses, have 
been entertained and feasted in booths pitched 
in the streets. Can this, we were tempted to 
ask, be our nineteenth century? Alas! yes; 
we had the irony as well as the sincerity of the 
matter brought before us in the procession which 
crowded nightly the barriers of the Zhédtre 
Ambigu-Comique, to see ‘The Miracle of the 
Roses’—in other words, the acts and graces of 
Count Montalembert’s heroine, St. Elizabeth, 
served up in a melodrama. This is prologuized 
after the daring fashion of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’— 
and, to make the thing complete, as a junction 
of two extremes, guadrilles from ‘ The Miracle,’ 
were advertised, day by day, as an important 
attraction—‘‘A mad world! my masters.” 


We are not going to weary our readers by 
any analysis of this splendidly got up piece of 
stupidity. The prose hardly rises above the point 
or pathos of the ‘ Lions of Mysore :’ the verse 
would be yet more ridiculous, were it not worse. 
The real miracle of the play lies in the patience 
of the French with such an Alexandrine mass of 
dullness. M. Fleury’s Memoirs [ Athen. Nos. 701, 
702] in some part, explained that recurrence 
to religious and mystical subjects presented in a 
like strange form, which took place during and 
after those convulsions in France when throne 
and altar where overthrown: but now, when 
ultra-philosophy and ultra-religionism seem 
alike out of fashion among our neighbours, it is 
difficult to conceive to what class belong the feel- 
ings which can respond to the long, and languid, 
and lugubrious scenes of this ill-executed 
chronicle. But we are breaking our compact, 
which was not to be speculative. Let us accept, 
then, the playthings of the Parisian’s evening, 
for what he rates them—zmerely playthings. It 
were, perhaps, unfair to take themas a specimen; 
but if thus accepted, we must believe that our 
sprightly neighbours are beginning to lose some- 
thing of their ancient skill and neatness, in the 
manufacture of fancy articles. Perhaps, on an- 
other occasion, we may find something better 
among the less ambitious dramatic novelties of 
the current autumn. = - 











Graefenberg ; or, a True Report of the Water- 
Cure. By Robert Hay Graham, M.D. Long- 


man. 


Tere is, perhaps, scarcely in the range of 
human inquiry a more difficult investigation 
than that which consists in tracing the relation 
of cause and effect, betweenthe cure of a disease 
and the administration of aremedy. Precisely 
as a man becomes deeply acquainted with the 
laws of human physiology and the action of ex- 
ternal agents upon the body, does he become 
careful of ascribing the cure of disease to par- 
ticular remedies; and it is alone in the practice 
of the most skilful and learned physicians that 
we find little or no recourse to particular or fa- 
vourite remedies. Every case of disease is to 
them a new study, and it is treated, not by rote, 
but upon principles derived from a large observa- 
tion of facts. In proportion as men want know- 
ledge, do they vaunt particular remedies for all 
diseases; and we may add, that it is just in pro- 

ortion as the public are ignorant, that they be- 
_ in such pretenders. Were not the evils 
of quackery and empiricism so great as to de- 
mand sympathy for those who are their victims, 
we should even feel inclined to pass by without 
notice the popular delusions of the day. But 
the reading this book of Dr. Graham’s has im- 
pressed us with the fact that we have a public 
duty to perform towards our countrymen and 
countrywomen, and that we ought, as oppor- 
tunity occurs, to warn them of the folly and 
danger of running after the popular remedies 
of the day. 

The author of this volume is a physician prac- 
tising in London, and who, having to place a son 
at school at Dresden, and being likewise a mar- 
tyr to the gout, took the opportunity of paying 
a visit to Priessnitz in Graefenberg, for the pur- 

ose of trying the effects of the Water-cure on 
bis own case. He, at any rate, by thus going 
to Silesia, and afterwards submitting himself to 
this cure, proved that he had no prejudice against 
the system. 
the Water-cure :— 

“Vincent Priessnitz, aged about 42, middle size, 
broad chest, well built, erect, enters the room with 
a short, light, active step. * * His manners and 
attitude are studied and constrained, from having 
practised the habit of compressing his lips, and, if 
standing, of planting his body in a fixed and firm 
position, especially when giving directions to his 
patients, or listening to their inquiries. His answers 
are always short, and frequently obscure. If the 
patients trouble him with much questioning as to 
the rationale of his treatment, or the nature of their 
complaints, they are generally dismissed with a bow. 

ever was the ipse diavit of Aristotle considered 
more conclusive than the answers of Priessnitz. 
Their very obscurity carries with it the notion of a 
mysterious revelation, and is by many superstiti- 
ously considered a proof of inspiration. * * Whilst 
giving his advice, he frequently predicts events, 
which for the most part are sufliciently remote as to 
the cure, but more at hand as to the effects of the 
treatment. He is sometimes correct in the former, 
and, from long experience, seldom errs in the latter. 
This foretelling of events has acquired for him an 
immense reputation amongst his imaginative coun- 
trymen, and led to that absurd belief that ‘he can 
see into the human body as if it were made of glass ;’ 
and so fully are they persuaded of it, that the phrase 
is of constant recurrence, and in every one’s mouth 
at Graefenberg. By this intuitive faculty, he affects 
a knowledge of not only those diseases which 
already exist, but of those also which are latent, or 
have not yet manifested themselves. * * In giving 
his directions he seldom assigns a reason; neither 
does he inform them how long any part of the treat- 
ment is to be continued; but leaves them, on this 
most important point, as well as on every other, 
entirely in the dark.” 

Although the author had not, from the first, 
any favourable impression of Priessnitz himself, 


He thus describes the genius of 





he had yet read sufficiently of the works of the 
English physicians, Floyer, Baynard, Smith 

Cheyne, and Currie, upon the use of cold water 
to believe that it might be of service in many 
diseases. He accordingly submitted to Priess- 
nitz in the hope that his own case might be one 
in which it would afford relief. It, however 

failed, and he nearly forfeited his life for his te. 
merity. During his stay, he made notes of all 
the cases he conveniently could; and the result 
was, that although many went away cured, there 
were others who were not at all benefited; and 
that some were manifestly killed by the treat- 
ment. One of these cases, which he has given 
at length, he alludes to in the commencement of 
the volume :— 

“The day after Miss S. S.’s decease, Captain 
Wolffinvited me to accompany him to the house 
where she died. On the sheet being removed from 
her face, I was surprised at beholding her surpassing 
loveliness. * * Little did I suppose, whilst con. 
templating this heart-rending picture, that in the 
same room I myself should be reduced to the verge 
of life! Lying on a straw pallet, her hair dishe- 
velled, large boils on the palms of her hands, to 
which the wet rags were still adhering, the room 
scantily furnished, cold, and comfortless, an invo- 
luntary shudder came over me! Suspecting that 
she died a victim to the ‘water cure,’ I took the 
pains tomake myself thoroughly acquainted with her 
case, and partly with this view went afterwards to 
lodge in the same house.” 

There is something really comfortable in the 
idea of dying ina warm dry bed after this. Few 
who read this young lady’s case, and know any- 
thing of medicine, can doubt that she was killed 
by the water treatment, and lost in her last mo- 
ments for the want of any knowledge, on the 
part of Priessnitz, of the most ordinary resources 
of the healing art. But this is not all: this 
man adds brutality to his ignorance, and can 
make the delicacy of a young female whom his 
own ignorance had just sent to a premature 
tomb, a subject of merriment :— 

* Atasubsequent period, when my friend Captain 
Wolff informed Priessnitz that it was decidedly my 
opinion she died from congestion, induced by the 
treatment, especially the moist sheet, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied, that ‘something gave 
way in her inside, which caused death. That it was 
his practice to judge of the inside by the skin, but 
that he was restricted in his observations in her ease, 
and therefore could not tell what was going on 
within-side.” He then mimicked the tone of her 
voice, and her retiring modesty, when he once at- 
tempted to remove her bathing-dress. He after- 
wards ridiculed the English ladies for using bathing 
dresses at all, so different from the custom of his 
own couatrywomen. And all this was said and 
done with a sort of acting or imitating their manners, 
highly amusing to his hearers, who burst out into 
repeated shouts of laughter. Such is the great, the 
immortal Priessnitz! Prok pudor !”” 

Dr. Graham devotes more than half his book 
to an exposition of his views of the action of cold 
water on the system, and an appendix, contain- 
ing abundant proof that all that is really valu- 
able in the Water-cure, has been long known to 
the intelligent practitioners of medicine in our 
own country. The only thing original about 
Priessnitz is his theory of disease, which, being 
founded on the mere assumptions of a man who 
knows nothing of science, is amanifestabsurdity. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Gambler's Wife, a Novel, by the author of 
‘The Young Prima Donna,’ 3 vols—We have 
already expressed our liking for this lady's novels: 
but she plays too exclusively on one string. _The 
melancholy gentlewoman in Mr. oole’s ‘ Phineas 
Quiddy,’ was hardly more constant to her woe-be- 
gone phrases—than the author of ‘The Young Prima 
Donna’ to one class of themes. She is for ever sing- 
ing— 

. And there we will have our feast of tears, 

And many a cup, for wine, will pour, 
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Our guests the shades of departed years, 

Our toasts, the lips that will bloom no more.— 
Trial—sacrifice—ill regulated pasgion—retribution 
_-what a sorrowful stock in trade! It was the per- 
petual employment of such sad-coloured materials, 
which spoiled the career of Mrs. Charlotte Smith as 
a novelist. We used to read through page after page 
—agony after agony—disappointment after disap- 
pointment,—till we were ready to exclaim with a 
weary friend of ours, who sat through Spohr’s ‘ Jes- 
sonda,’ “How many more lamentations?” It is 
in friendliness, not in sarcasm, that we remonstrate 
with a graceful and eloquent writer: this done, we 
may report on the book before us. The present 
story is a simple one, and yet has two heroines; one 
of the Beatrice, the other of the Bianca pattern. The 
former, however, is, of course, the main object of in- 
terest. Early in the tale, she contracts a marriage- 

ement with an excellent person—but the title 
tells us that this is never to be fulfilled. A troubling 
influence makes his appearance in the personage of 
a fascinating roué—and him, for better for worse, 
Maud Sunderland will take,—leaving poor Arthur 
Balfour to the pity of her younger sister; which like 
most other woman’s pity, is “near akin to love.” 
Dearly does the self-willed beauty pay for her choice. 
She is disinherited by her father—her mother’s heart 
is broken by her elopement ; and she is carried 
abroad, to learn by degrees the terrible secrets of the 
lot she has chosen—to become witness, not merely 
of her husband’s sufferings resulting from his guilty 
calling—but also to take an innocent part in atragedy, 
where he has been the tempter, not the victim. Still, 
so long as she believes Percy loves her, Maud clings 
to him ; at last, even this miserable consolation is 
stripped away : and the conviction of his infidelity 
sets the seal upon her fate. There are passages, to- 
wards the conclusion of Maud Percy’s history, which 
by their desolation and their passion, remind us of 
the scenes which the town admired so much in ‘ Ellen 
Fullerton.’ The lot of the gentler and more dutiful 
Mary, her sister, is only one shade brighter, as 
far as the novel-reader is concerned: since the record 
closes when her happiness begins. ‘Shades there 
must be"-—said Sir Charles Grandison—but here is 
apicture all shade—the sombreness of which, we fear, 
may prevent its obtaining its due reward in popular 
acceptance. 


Young Love, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. — The 
masculine vigour and shrewdness developed in Mrs. 
Trollope’s earlier novels, won for them a popularity, 
which is fast waning, from the sameness of material 
and feebleness of plot, exhibited in each succeeding 
work. The announcement, however, of one bearing 
the above title, was likely enough, after the politic 
fashion of Mr. Bayes, to ‘‘surprise” the public into a 
purchase ; although it did not in the slightest degree 
whet our appetite; for we should be perplexed to 
name a writer less likely to portray in its truth and 
beauty, the purity and the poetry—* to dally with 
the innocence’’ of * Young Love.’ Besides, we have 
no great partiality for love novels; from the days of 
the old romance heroes, to those of * Henrietta 
Temple, few writers have succeeded in them ; the 
passion is too refined and spiritual to be dragged 
through the kennel of common life, and made to 
serve the exhibition purposes of the novelist ; and 
works of the class are generally either a sort of 
intellectual dram-drinking, or worse still, eau sucré. 
Assuredly, neither Mrs. Trollope nor her novels are 
of the eau-sucré school; and in the instance before 
us, the story is strong enough to be improbable. An 
only and a spoiled son of wealthy parents, “ tumbles 
into love” with a beautiful but heartless coquette, 
some dozen years his senior; who plays a desperate 
game between a roué lord whom she loves, and the 
young Adonis of twenty summers. At length the 
lady succeeds according to her desire, and marries 
the lord ; who soon deserts her, asserting at the same 
time that the marriage was illegal and therefore void. 
In rage, not sorrow, the lady returns to the neigh- 
bourhood of her boy admirer, who is soon again 
caught in her springes, and she becomes his affianced 
bride. After a series of manceuvres with respect to 
settlements, and after persuading the youth to borrow 
a large sum of money, to enable her to pay her debts 
(but, of course, under other and charitable pretences), 
from an orphan girl who has been educated with 
and is secretly attached to him, the dénouement is 





brought about by a letter received on the very morn- 
ing of the intended wedding, and read in the church, 
which offers proof of the legality of the first marriage. 
* Young Love’ is now transferred in an incredibly 
short time to the pretty orphan, and thus receives its 
reward from ‘ Old Love.’ There is not much in such 
a story to tempt us onward, and not much in the 
telling to beguile the way. ss 


The Last of my Love, by the Wandering Minstrel. 
—A curious part of this volume is its preface : which 
consists of three distinct paragraphs—each one con- 
tradicting its predecessor,—and all together begetting 
a mystification, that the after harpings are well 
calculated toincrease. Paragraph 1. makes mention 
of a certain minstrel, who, some years ago, travelled 
the country, being evidently a gentleman in disguise, 
and of the various speculations which were hazarded 
on his account—and leaves us naturally to infer that 
the said “ wandering minstrel” has turned up again 
in this title-page. Paragraph 2. somewhat provokes 
us by the information that the previous remarks were 
a mere gratuity,—and the author is not that person. 
The same paragraph then proceeds to lay a founda- 
tion for another contradiction. The author de- 
clares, that “in this first effort he wanders from 
one measure to another,” but “in all of them at a 
remote distance from the spirit of genuine poetry” 
—and this is true. The 3rd paragraph, however, 
affirms that, “as the reading portion of society has 
of late years been satiated with minstrelsy of the 
highest order, he (the author) anticipates that his 
friends will be but few,”—thus seeming to assert that 
his poetry belongs to the “highest order”—a state- 
ment which is not true itself, and very unhandsomely 
contradicts the truth which had preceded it. There 
is a considerable body of notes, for a volume so small, 
—which may be consulted for curious and varied 
knowledge. We learn there, that the present Duke 
of Buckingham “has often been pronounced the 
handsomest man in England ;”—and that Hannibal 
(who, the reader should be told, was a Carthaginian 
general) pledged himself to his father Hamilcar, 
“that he never would cease to be an enemy to the 
Romans.” It is there set down also, that King 
James IV. and many of his nobles fell at Flodden ; 
—and that “ additional celebrity” has been conferred 
upon the Marquis of Breadalbane’s castle of Tay- 
mouth “by the recent visit of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” The poem itself, also, though on the 
whole a perplexing mystery, contains some pre- 
cious truths, which the mind at once understands 
and assents to. For example :— 

* That mind can be but ill at rest, 
Which is with anxious care oppress’t.” 
And again— 
** Day and night are much the same 
Where all is endless unabating flame.” 
The poet, who skips about in the most extraordinary 
and antic way imaginable, relates to us—we have not 
the slightest notion why—the particulars of the battle 
of Canne ; and as we have our early school-books to 
test his statements by, we believe we may allow 
that his facts are tolerably correct:—but wé feel 
bound to say, that, in other matters in which he knows 
we had not the same means of checking his represen- 
tations, he offers us assertions for which we must 
have vouchers. There is a very mysterious lady, 
whose death occurred in the following unpleasant 
manner (or was supposed to occur,—for we rather 
think she turns up again at the end of the poem— 
though we could not make it out):— 
*«My mind is unhing’d when I think of her death, 
And recall the sad hour when she drew her last breath ; 
From a tall cliff, on which she was musing alone, 
We heard a loud shriek—she slipt, and was gone.” 
Of this lady the author requires that we should re- 
ceive the following anecdote :-— 
“ The last time I saw her take the harp in her hand, 
She complained that the strings were beyond her command ; 
So she touch’d them behind, and she touch’d them before, 
But they still would keep sounding ‘ Lochaber no more.’” 
Now, as the author means to assert that she was 
playing quite other notes at the time, we tell him 
plainly that we do not believe him. The horn of 
Munchausen, obstinate as it was, did yet, when it 
could be persuaded to play at all, honestly return the 
identical tunes which the baron had communicated 
to it—and we have no more faith in this caprice of a 
Scotch harp, than we have in Paddy Blake's Irish 
echo. Seriously, it would not have been worth while 








to bestow so’ many lines on this volume, but for the 
conceit and pretension which make its absurdity 
more apparent and tempting. 

The Candidate for Favour, by Helen Hyams.— 
This, as we learn from the title-page, is “a miscella- 
neous collection of poetry and prose, dedicated, by 
permission, to the worshipful the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, Robertson Gladstone, Esq.” The “ poetry” is 
very poor stuff, and the “ prose” but so so. The best 
thing in the book is a story entitled ‘The Royal 
Freebooter Corps,’ and is perhaps about as good as 
the average bad tales that used to appear in our 
annuals, and which, because they contained no better, 
have fuiled to become perennials. 


Creation’s Tenant—Man, a Poem, by Leonard Ad- 
dison.—A small poem upon a great subject, by a 
sailor turned teacher. We should have thought that 
Pope's ‘ Essay’ might have sufficed to show the fu- 
tility of treating such a theme poetically in didactic 
ten-syllable verse. If such mastery as his over the 
form and style of composition produced at best an 
unsatisfactory result, what can be expected froma 
pupil in the metrical art? As an exercise for an 
individual mind, this little work is not without merit, 
and no doubt may have much and a:lvantageously 
assisted in its developement. Nor can there be an 
objection toits private circulation among those friends 
whose names are appended as having subscribed 
to the cost of its publication. Good may come out 
of the indulgence of the literary, as well as the 
social charities; nor would we, in such circumstances, 
prevent their extension into larger circles. But the 
fact is, that such extension, to any good purpose, is 
quite impossible ; and it isto prevent disappointment 
that we seem, in such cases, to discourage hope. 

Rhymes for a Royal Nursery.—This is a sort of versi- 
fied Court Circular, celebrating the chaise and ponies 
of the Royal infants, the diversions of Claremont, 
including the soaking from rain of the Queen and 
Prince, and other such well-known memoranda of 
royal domestic life. Where will such folly end? We 
must, however, do our ballad-monger the justice to 
add, that there are in his brochure many moral and 
pious admonitions, 


A Voice from Palace Yard !—The statue of George 
Canning, from its pedestal in Palace Yard, is made 
to pass in review, as they wander by, some of the 
modern actors in his ancient scene of political con- 
test and intellectual triumph ; and we are rendered 
painfully conscious of the difference between a living 
and breathing Canning and a Canning of stone. 
“ Even in our ashes,” sings the poet, “live our 
wonted fires ;” but if this title-page report truly, no 
portion of them survives in the marble. Whatever 
other claims it may have as a work of art, we shall 
always henceforth have an objection to call this statue 
a “speaking” likeness. If the author of these verses 
really imagines that he has caught the mantle of the 
statesman and epigrammatist, he has been very grossly 
imposed upon by some old clothesman; and the 
packet of squibs which he fancies he has found in the 
pocket of the garment is a box of damp lucifers. A 
gross of them will not so much as singe the most 
combustible of all the reputations which the sarcasm 
of Canning, in its day of power, would have con- 
sumed. 

SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Latin made Easy, by the Rev. J, R. Beard, D.D, 
—Dr. Beard’s attempt to prepare an introduction to 
the Latin language, “ constructed so as to be suitable 
to children of tender age,” is a failure. As might 
have been expected, his work is neither simple enough 
for young children, nor fit for boys of a more ad- 
vanced age. Some idea of its adaptation to the ca- 
pacities of the former class may be formed from the 
following precise and perspicuous definition :—* De- 
clension represents the classes into which Latin nouns 
are ranged, in order to show the manner in each class 
in which the cases are formed.” “ Latin made tedi- 
ous” to pupilsand teachers, would have been a much 
more appropriate title. The Doctor will find his 
patience and perseverance put to a very severe test 
if he tries to make either children or boys wade 
through it. Should he enforce the learning of all the 
vocabularies by heart, as well as the grammatical 
matter and tabular forms, it will be “ Latin made 
hard” with a vengeance. On the other hand, it will 
be impossible for him to keep up their attention, or 
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stimulate them to any exertion, if he allows the 
merely to translate the exercises—consisting partly of 
bits of sentences, and partly of single words jumbled 
together withoutany regard to sense,—when they have 
most of the meanings given on the same page. In- 
stead of in vain attempting to make Latin easy for 
“children of tender age,”’ it would be much wiser to 
ground them well in the structure and idioms of their 
own language, till their faculties are more fully de- 
veloped. 

Latin Synonyms and Phrases, by the Rey. E. Red- 
dall,—contains some useful information on the dis- 
tinctions between words nearly synonymous, together 
with a good collection of phrases from classical 
authors; but we regret that Mr. Reddall has not 
separated those which are poetical from such as may 
be used in the composition of Latin prose. 

Latin Grammar Practice, by the Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A. 
—There are some good points in this little book. It 
is practical in its aim and character, and will be found 
a useful companion to any grammar. The author 
has sound notions resvecting teaching, which could 
only have been gained by experience. We cannot 
help suspecting, ho vever, that he is a better teacher 
than scholar. This suspicion is founded, notso much 
‘on a few instances of false quantity, which might 
have been the result of accident or oversight, as on 
the erroneous derivation ascribed to some words, and 
the want of classic purity occasionally observable in 
the Latin sentences for translation. The pupil's 
mind ought to be conversant with none but strictly 
classical words and phrases from the very commence- 
ment of his course; and it is therefore desirable that 
Mr. Pycroft’s attention should be directed to this part 
of his work. The words in the vocabularies are not 
well arranged ; nor are the meanings given always 
such as to convey correct ideas. The directions to 
teachers are far too numerous, and quite out of place. 
Every good teacher adopts the plans and principles 
propounded by the author with such an air of novelty. 
There is, too, a sad want of taste shown in the ima- 
ginary conversation between Mr. P., M.A., Mr. B., 
Mr. C., and Mr. D., about the merits of the book, 
and the extent to which their pupils have profited by 
its use. 

A Guide to Greek; or, Initia Greca, by the Rev. 
William Cross.—We are at a loss to perceive in this 
work any great improvement on predecessors of the 
same class. Here, as usual, many of the exercises in 
the early part of the book, instead of being complete 
sentences, conveying some interesting sentiment 
easily understood and likely to »2 remembered, con- 
sist of mere scraps, of a single word or two, which 
cannot possibly excite attention or lay hold upon the 
memory. Again, extracts from the New Testament 
are jumbled at random with passages of pure Attic, 
so as to render it scarcely possible for the learner to 
acquire a distinct and correct idea of classical Greek ; 
and many forms given in the vocabulary as tenses of 
verbs, are never found in good writers, but are merely 
the figments of grammarians; and the proper force 
of the different words is not well explained, nor even 
are the most visual of their derived meanings invari- 
ably selected. 

A Grammatical and Etymological Spelling Book, 
by James Heard. An Etymological French Diction- 
ary, by James Heard.—The plan upon which these 
works are constructed is good both in theory and prac- 
tice. It consists in first conveying a knowledge of 
primitive words, and afterwards arranging together, in 
successive classes, all their derivatives and compounds 
which have the same prefixes and affixes. This is 
obviously the most scientific and simple method of 
enabling a pupil to understand the words of a lan- 
guage. The author has done wisely in having the 
radical part of derivativeand compound words printed 
in a different type from the rest ; thus at once show- 
ing the way in which they are formed, and furnishing 
a key to their interpretation. The spelling-book 
contains only the monosyllabic roots of our language, 
arranged according to their terminations; but should 
it meet with encouragement, “ the same plan will 
be pursued with regard to the radical words of two 
syllables; although the difficulty of the undertaking 
is greatly increased by the variety of sources from 
which the polysyllabic part of the language is de- 
rived.” Mr. Heard might as well have omitted the 
meanings of the monosyllables ; because most of 
them will be understood by children before they are 


capable of using the book, and the rest can be better 
explained orally. The signification given is gener- 
ally much more difficult to understand than the word 
to which it is affixed; and sometimes it is a mere 
apology for an explanation, as e. g., when the pupil 
is told that a knight is “a person having the title of 
knight.” The French Dictionary commences with 
an alphabetical list of the terminations of substan- 
tives, for the purpose of enabling the learner to deter- 
mine their genders. The most material exceptions 
are noted ; and as they are not numerous, the list 
will be found serviceable. 

The Formation of Words of the German Language, 
by H. Apel.—It is hard to conceive any other than 
a book-making motive for the publication of a sepa- 
rate work on this portion of German grammar. But 
it is yet more difficult to understand why, if this 
were the actuating motive in the present case, the 
product of the combined efforts of author, printer, 
and book-binder should do so little credit ‘to their 
skill in this species of manufacture. Whatever is 
good in the book may be found much more satisfac- 
torily stated in * Becker's German Grammar.’ Mr. 
Apel had better confine himself to the translation of 
simple German works for the use of young persons, 
instead of attempting to comprehend and explain 
the profound views of a mind so philosophical as that 
of the above distinguished grammarian, whose name 
he uses with such an unbecoming freedom. His re- 
marks upon the formation of the vowels forcibly 
remind us of the ludicrous scene in Moliére’s * Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.’ 
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THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
Dublin, Oct. 

So much scientifical opinion upon the Dalkey 
Atmospheric has been put forth, that perhaps you 
may like to hear a little unscientifical. Engineers 
can only feel through their heads how a train Tuns, 
but your common travellers feel it through their 
entire persons; thus, by a strange consequence 
weakness of body proves a more potent reasoner than 
strength of mind; and the weaker the body is, the 
nearer it approaches an infallible railway-ometer, 
Professional gentlemen likewise become hardened to 
such a degree by constant train-trying, that excoria- 
tion itself, I believe, would affect them as little as it 
does eels,—qualmishness no more than if they had 
the stomachs of Jack Tars or ostriches. Atall events, 
my humble verdict will have this one ad vantage—dis- 
interestedness ; neither trading spirit nor theoretical 
prejudice, which must frequently bias the dictum or 
directors, shareholders, engineers, &c., can warp my 
evidence : : 

Truth lies so deep and dark within her well, 
‘Those even who touch her searce her form can tell! 

Perhaps most of your readers know that the At- 
mospheric Railway from Kingstown to Dalkey extends 
about one mile and three-quarters: according to my 
non-chronometer, the distance was performed in 
somewhat more than two minutes, or at about the 
rate of 45 miles per hour. This is whirlwind pace, 
I seemed merely to get into the machine to get out 
of it, and had very little jaunt for my money, (but 
threepence, however,) which reminded me of the poor 
cookmaid, who complained she had small enjoyment 
of her bed, as the night passed away before she had 
well laid herself down. Another advantage over the 
steam locomotives all travellers whose nerves are not 
made of bell-wire or brains are capable of distraction, 
will appreciate ;—the atmospheric carriages glide on 
with little more noise than Queen Mab’s coaches ; 
their sound resembled most the rustle of autumn 
leaves swept forward by a low wind—very mysteri- 
ous, and rather awful! None of that continuous 
harsh bluster and bewildering screech from a dozen 
valves and vent-holes, before you set off; nor of that 
eternal puffing, panting, snorting, and fiery evomition 
—like the efforts of a broken-winded dragon to swal- 
low the ground in his fierceness and rage—with which 
the common train-engines stun, stupify, and derange 
you. When you proceed, none of the clatter from 
a tail of carriages as if a colossal rattle-snake were 
on your track. Besides, you are not sitting neara 
huge copper bomb-shell ever ready to burst, and a 
furnace threatening to lick up with its flamy tongues 
the whole wooden apparatus (human contents in- 
cluded) behind it. You are not smothered and 
blinded with smoke, grit-gravel, and coal-dust. These 
are vast negative advantages of the Atmospheric ;— 
what others it may possess I forget, or failed to ob- 
serve. A positive merit is its smooth onward motion. 
Now comes the grand defect—its unpleasant sidleing 
joggle. This amounts, bytimes, to a lateral swing- 
swong, and -if continued, would become almost as 
emetical. Whether it exceeds the similar defect on 
steam railroads, I cannot decide, but believe none aref 
altogether free from it. For a considerable part of 
the “Grand Junction,” a passenger feels himsel 
oscillate like a human pendulum at the Old Bailey, 
and each neighbouring pair of shoulders are shaken 
together like dice in a backgammon box. It is yet 
worse, while it lasts, than the vibratory motion com- 
municated through the bracements of a steam-vessel 
from the engine to the berths. These I consider 
the chief discomforts respectively of our new sea and 
land vehicles—annoyances which appear within the 
province of art to provide against, as it can scarce 
hope to discover a sedative for Ocean’s stupendous 
oscillation, or a preventive for the dire concussions 
entailed by our time-annihilating means of transport 
now in general use. With regard to the Dalkey 
Atmospheric, perhaps its very flexuous course may 
augment the disagreeable joggle above-said. Its 





spine resembles a gigantic antediluvian serpent; 
| black, and embossed with ridge-like joints or rings at 

its vertebra ; or some immense fossil millipede, whose 
| slough, just laid open, shows us where a convulsion 
| of Nature had caught and imbedded the living rep- 
| tile, and her transmutative forces in tract of time 
metallified it.~ This slough, by the bye, is a narrow, 
deep and steep-walled channel, little pleasanter to 
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wind through than a long tunnel, except that most 
of it is non-vaulted a-top. ; Harbour laws, I believe, 
prohibited any other ; but if a desire to save ground 
dictated it, the economy seems ill-judged ; travellers 
might almost as well be shot alonga large spout, with 
its leaden sides to contemplate for a prospect. Even 
the steam railways, though thrice its width, are 
rendered irksome and repulsive by their interminable 
monotonous banks, where neither flower blooms nor 
shrub flourishes to attract the eye or refresh the spirit, 
or sweeten the soot-loaded gale from the chimney. 
That same flexuous course of the Atmospheric may 
also be numbered among its items of superiority, as 
it enables the train to make any desirable point with- 
out those wide rectangular land tacks incumbent on 
asteam locomotive. But this does not concern the 
passengers" sensations in travelling—my proper ob- 
ject ; nor does its power to ascend hills, its suitable- 
ness for long trips, liableness to accident, &c. I must 
here ask, however, if a much greater velocity would 
prove advantageous or the reverse? Swift and safe 
movements are opposed : the means of conservation 
can never increase at a like rate with those of de- 
struction and injury. One hundred, two hundred 
miles per hour have been talked of by our “go a-head” 
(i.e. go-headlong) speculators; but were the trackways 
lined with flag-men, watchers, and warners, a single 
small mischance might occasion the death or disfi- 
gurement of several thousand persons. As it is, the 
problem of an artificial satellite on the earth’s sur- 
face has been, though not resolved, represented on 
many an are, by these quick-rolling engines: increase 
their speed much more, and a brush from them would 
prefigure the swish from a comet's tail—they would 
either sweep everything they met off the place it 
stood, or burst themselves and their freight into a 
shower of corpuscles, or both! Maximum rapidity 
may be a very utilitarian object, but can we call it a 
useful? Your go a-head men seem to consider it 
what Mammonites consider money—the one thing 
needful. Suppose it brought the Land’s End within 
an hour of London Bridge, would the gain exceed 
the sacrifice? Is there any use in space at all? or 
why was Providence superfluous enough to give Earth 
such vast dimensions if Man be wise to annihilate 
them? “ What a geometer art thou, O God !” ex- 
claimed the mathematician of yore: our practical 
gentlemen, who would fain bring the four corners of 
the planet together, tacitly, but virtually, pronounce 
the Omnipotent unacquainted with—Proportion. 

Let me add a few other words about other Irish 
railways. Steam-carriages travel from Dublin to 
Kingstown at a moderate pace, and are a salubrious 
resort for rusticating citizens :—total destruction to 
the scenic beauties that once brought their minds 
health, as well as their bodies. Some of the regu- 
lations seem odd: you pay one sum when you go in 
one direction, another sum when you go the self-same 
path and distance in the opposite; there are inter- 
mediate stations, but you pay the entire fare to reach 
any of them when going from this terminus, and only 
part fare to reach any of them when going from that. 
These and other apparent contradictions throw an 
air of national irregularity over even this sober enter- 
prise; and what renders the inconsistency still more 
characteristic, the natives themselves see nothing odd 
about it! His impetuous temperament makes an 
Irishman blind to small obstacles; nay—like one of 
his own mountain streams waylaid by gullies and 
pebbles,—he gets on the livelier for them; he feels, 
he dares not affirm, the shortest line between two 
Points to be a zigzag, and no wonder it was he who 
discovered the flexuous Atmospheric! An example 
which just now fell under my notice illustrates his 
idiosyncracy and my subject too; I shall quote it.— 
Ata certain much-frequented station, I walked round 
and through the entire premises without having paid 
and without being challenged, walked where the pas- 
sengers who had paid waited, and whence the car- 
nages sct off. Upon my asking the check-taker, 
behind whose very back I came out, wherefore this 
Was permitted, he replied with the most delicious 
naiveté, hecause the other policeman “ happened to 
be at his breakfast!” Admit the possible negligence, 
but think of such an excuse in England! Yet I 


train ; its first-class carriages are quite luxurious. It 
crosses an arm of the sea on a kind of modern Giant’s 
causeway ; and for aught I know, the great gulf on 
the Devil’s Bridge, as my trips ended at Malahide. 
Not that I would insinuate the Drogheda Railway 
is going to perdition, unless Belfast, whither it will be 
continued, deserve the name of “ Hela’s drear abode.” 
Indeed, it will advance still further, it is said, and | 
put forth ramifications to all the chief towns in Ulster. 
Such enterprises are now the rage throughout Ireland: 
do they promise any good? Promise! ay, gold- 
mines! JVicklow ones they will prove, peradventure. | 
Nevertheless, I have heard the projected railway to 
Cashel well augured of by mercantile men; they 
were shareholders, to be sure, and moreover shook 
my credulity with what seemed an ultra-patriotic as- 
sertion—that the Dublin and Cashel line would con- 
tribute as much traffic as the London and Liverpool. | 
If so rich a vein does exist in the heart of the land, | 
how sagacious the said mercantile men who never 
before discovered it, or having discovered, how spi- 
rited and business-like to leave it unwrought! Go. 
vernment was wise, beyond doubt, when it abetted and 
aided this speculation; the shareholders are secured 
four per cent. while their enterprise is in embryo. 
Whether it will succeed or fail, 1 am not political 
economist enough to conjecture ; the necessity for a 
bait, a bribe, and a bolster looks suspicious; but it 
must, I should think, have a moral success paramount 
to any commercial one which can ensue. Nothing 
will bind the two countries together, nothing become 
an efficient antidote to Repeal, so surely as a system 
of railways in Ireland, connected with that in Eng- 
land; it will unite the countries by another and 
astronger Act of Union. Besides, apart from self- 
interest and reasons of State, it will spread comfort, 
knowledge, and civilization over aland where wretch- 
edness, ignorance, and semi-barbarism now reign ;— 
motive sufficient to a parental legislature. Let not 
the net of railways cast upon Ireland prove a means 
to pin her down and oppress her. No! love has 





chains as well as tyranny,—gentler, yet far more in- 
dissoluble. You see I haye some tenderness in my 
heart towards railways: to be serious, the hope that 
they will benefit this forlorn land, quiet this distracted 
isle, and thereby consolidate the Empire, makes me 
half pardon them their present and prospective de- 
formation of its beautiful scenes, their intrusion upon 
its hallowed solitudes, and still worse—their flagrant 
Materialism. 








THE PRIORITY-OF-TRANSLATION QUESTION. 

Whatever it may have been, the republic of 
letters is no longer a Utopian one. The interests of 
Literature, or rather of literary property, have of 
late years become so complicated as to have been 
frequently the subject of legislative enactments ; and | 
of late a new question has been started as to the | 
necessity for affording protection to translations— | 
Translation-right as well as Copyright. The claim | 
thus sought to be established is a new one ; for hitherto | 
foreign works have been considered as fer@ nature— | 
or, if you prefer it, a fountain-head from which any 
one who pleased might fill his pitcher. Now, it seems, 
the first-comer, after helping himself, ought to be 
allowed to drive away all others as intruders, pirates, 
robbers, Let us see the consequences. If an author 
may protect himself from translators—if he be al- 
lowed to exercise any sort of authority or control in 
regard to it, by conferring an exclusive privilege, or 
limiting the right—he may withhold permission alto- 
gether. This is not a very probable, but it is a very 
possible exercise of power—for a popular author 
would with difficulty be persuaded of the small 
money value of the privilege, and refuse with indig- 
nation to accept it. And why should this power be 
granted? The author can now ensure priority of 
translation by means of an express arrangement, and 
the transmission of proof sheets as they pass through 
the press; and this is often done—was done lately by 
the Viscount d’Arlincourt,—and thus the original 
and the translation may be published simultaneously. 
But after publication there can be, I fear, no other 
restriction than that imposed by the circumstance of 
there being a translation already in the market; 





confess it had a charm, and bespoke a simpl of 
manners among the Irish which pervades even their 
misconduct itself. 

I travelled but twice by the Dublin and Drogheda 





c juently, little chance for a second one, unless 
the first has been brought out at an indiscreetly high 
price. 





Authors themselves are not much interested in 


thus restricting translations—with them it is “the 
more the merrier ;’’ they would be better content 
with bad translators than none at all. Or suppose 
that there be some who would deprecate such honour; 
might they not go further and demand some inter- 
national law to afford them and their writings pro- 
tection from incapable and blundering translators ? 
Another question here arises, which, perhaps, more 


| immediately affects the case of the ‘Swedish Novels,’ 


and that is, ought not some distinction to be made 
between a translation at second-hand, and one from 
the original language ? In all probability the merits 
of Miss Bremer’s writings would never have been 
known to us at all, had they not been discovered and 
pointed out by German translators. In England her 
novels were not even spoken of by those Reviews 


| which especially profess to make us acquainted with 


the literary productions of the Continent. If no 
distinction be made between a direct translation from 
the original and one which is merely a copy of a 
previous copy—mere priority would frequently be 
injurious to the interests of literature by securing to 
a performance of the latter description a privilege 
that would operate asa prohibition on a more legiti- 
mate version from the author's own words. The same 
would likewise be the case, as you observed (ante, 
p- 81) in regard to translation at first hand, because 
priority of appearance being of greater importance 
than ever, indispensable to success, and conferring 
monopoly—fidelity to the original, and all merit of 
execution, would become secondary considerations. 
No matter how hurriedly or carelessly his task might 
have been performed, by merely getting first into the 
market the translator would have it entirely to him- 
self, and shut out all rivals and competitors. So far, 
therefore, from the public being benefited, or the 
interests of literature at all consulted, there would be 
very great danger of translation becoming more of 
mere job-work than ever. A fact mentioned by Mrs. 
Howitt is illustrative proof. The German transla- 
tion of ‘ The Diary,’ published by Kittler, is, she 
asserts, by far the most defective that has yet ap- 
peared of any of Miss Bremer’s works:” be it so; 
but it was the first, and therefore, according to 
the proposed law, the German people must be con- 
tent with it. After all, collisions in regard to rival 
translations are of such rare occurrence as hardly to 
call for any positive enactments to guard against 
them. The case of the Swedish Novels is almost a 


| solitary one; and perhaps even there the hardship 


complained of may be partly attributed to want of 


| policy in putting the same price upon a translation as 


upon a production of original authorship ; asif a writer 
were fairly entitled to the same degree of remuneration 
for his labour in the one instance as in the other. 
Where a work is of such character that a translation 
of it is likely to be followed by spurious imitations, 
the injury might be to some extent guarded against 
by lessening the exceedingly great disparity as to 
price between the legitimate and illegitimate produc- 
tions; by adopting a more condensed and economic 
form, and coming nearer to the minimum than the 
maximum of remuneration and profit. This would, 
perhaps, go far towards spoiling the trade of the 
speculator in cheap translations. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, Oct. 1. 

THOsE important regions of Campania, the Ne- 
cropolis of Cuma, Pozzuoli and the neighbour- 
hood of Baiw, so often examined, still preserve 
many important relics which are occasional 
brought to light by some enterprising individual. 
The excavations made by Lord Vernon are amongst 
the latest, and a recent number of the ‘ Bullettino 
Archeologico’ notices them at some length. The 
principal discoveries have been some tombs in 
Cume and Baie, whence have been taken a variety 
of objects. Amongst these may be mentioned a 
perfumer’s or perfuming vase (lekythos) of earth, 
with a Greek inscription, and some fragments also 
of Greek vases, with inscriptions on their feet. 
These objects found in the necropolis of Cumz are 
amongst those which have escaped the destruction 
of the Greek tombs; begun from the time of the 
Romans, and never intermitted, so that almost all 
that belongs to the Greek epoch of this ancient and 
noble city has been carried away or destroyed, or 
at least barbarously mutilated. Rare is it indeed 
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to meet with Greek vases entire; the vasettino 
recently found, and whose smallness and apparent 
meanness has preserved it perhaps to our days, is 
one of those rare objects, which have been rescued 
from destruction, being perfectly entire, and well 
preserved. The ornaments are painted in a colour 
tending to red, on the base of the natural colour of 
the earth (argilla), and it is evident that whilst these 
ornaments on the external circumference of the 
vasettino consist of simple lines, in the upper por- 
tion of it they imitate two figures of undetermined 
quadrupeds, expressed rather after the fashion of ara- 
besques. Round the brim there is the appearance 
of rays, on the circular painted lines the inscription. 
The form of the letters, the orthography, the dialect 
are remarkable. 
am the perfumer’s of Tatai; he who shall steal me 
will become blind.” In the form of the letters, the 
antiquary recognizes the beautiful, pure, and cle- 
gant conformation of the Arcaico-Greco alphabet, in 


which were usually written the short epigraphs of | 
the Cumzan medals; one inscription gives us the | 
form of sixteen different characters of the primitive | 


Greek alphabet. 

The orthography is pure; the dialect Ionic, cor- 
responding to the most ancient Attic tongue. With 
respect to the subject, such threats were often 
engraved on vases against those who stole them. 


At Pozzuoli has been discovered a tomb, contain- | 


ing certain kitchen utensils, with three inscriptions; 
other objects found at Cumz have been some vases 


with blank figures. Some little figures of terra cotta, | 


nine uvguentarii of alabaster, twelve picces of 


bronze money, twelve Egyptian images, with a | 


necklace composed of thirty-four beads of gold. 

At the triennial féte of St. Luigi Gonzaga, in the 
Church of St. Andrea, was performed for the first 
time a mass by Pacini; a work of great merit, 
which has justly increased the reputation of the 
artist. The ‘Gloria, an admirable composition, 
was followed by the ‘ Laudamus,’ an extremely 
sweet duct. The ‘Cum Sancto,’ written for a full 
orchestra and full chorus, is a masterly piece, which 
produced an indescribable effect.. The church was 
crowded by persons attracted there as well by the 
solemn pomp of the occasion, as by the reputation 
of Pacini; and the composition appeared to give 


equal satisfaction to the artiste, and the simple | 


amateur of Italian melody. The ‘ Credo,’ also by 
Pacini, is a sublime work. In the solemn Vesper, 
by the same master, the ‘ Indicabit’ awakened the 
enthusiasm of the audience; and the whole of the 
‘ Dixit,’ an elaborate and expressive composition, 
likewise produced great effect. 

On Saturday the21st, without any previous notice, 
and contrary to expectation, the prisoners detained 
for political offences in Castle St. Elmo were set at 
liberty ; amongst them were D’Ayala and other 
names well known in the literary world. 








OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

At length there are positive tidings of Dr. Wol!f; 
and though he writes under great despondency, the 
consequence no doubt of the anxiety whichhe has un- 
dergone, and the shameless extortion to which he is 
exposed, yet we cannot but hope that, having crossed 
the Bokhara frontier, his person may be considered 
as safe,—and we give him our hearty welcome out of 
Ogre-land. The following letter has been received 
from him by Capt. Grover :— 

Meshed, Month of Shaban 23. 

My dear Grover,—Not venturing when at Bokhara to 
keep a journal, I have forgotten the date of the Christian 
month ! 

After the infamous Nayib AbdoolSummut Khan had forced 
from me the promise to pay him 6,000 tillas, I should after all 
have been put to death if Abbas Kulli Khan, the Persian 
Ambassador, had not saved me. 1am now arrived in Persia, 
broken down in constitution, robbed of everything I had, and 
with a debt of 6,000 tillas (2,500/.), which Iam to pay to the 
brother of the Nayib Abdool Summut Khan, who is to ac- 
company me to Tehran. 

You thought that 4,0007. could be collected for ny pur- 
pose ; if you can now assist me in paying the debt above 
mentioned to the infamous Nayib, who forced the promise 
from me in his garden, surrounded by his guards, well; if 
not, I shall be obliged to go to prison in Persia. 

The King has also sent with me an ambassador who is to 
go to England, and the Nayib has forced me to promise to 
pay the expenses of that ambassador out of the money he 
advanced me. That same ambassador has excited the Tur- 
comans of Mawr and Sarakehsagainst us; i.¢., against Ab- 
bas Kulli Khan and myself, on our way to Meshed, and forced 
Abbas Kulli Khan to pay him and the other ambassador 


Translated it is as follows—“ I | 


appeinted for Persia 150 tillas in the midst of the desert.— 
Yours affectionately, JosEPH Wo -rr. 


Meshed. 
The above, though dated from Meshed, was written at 
Mostroon. Iam now at Meshed, and two hours after me 
your gholam (special courier), Ali Ahmed Beyk, arrived: he 
found me broken down in Mullah Mehdee’s house. I will 
only add, that the Nayib wantsonly the interest ofthe above 
money, to be paid to his son when of age.—The ambassador 
from Bokhara is also here; he has letters and presents for 
the Shah, the Sultan, and Queen Victoria.—The Nayib has 
settled with the King that I should bear the ambassador's 
expenses from the money the Nayib expects to be paid back. 
—lLam not yet out of danger, but am too confused to explain 
all now.—Mullah Mehdee will do it for me.—Lieut. Wyburd 

has been murdered at Bokhara. Joseru WoLrr. 


To this mention of Lieut. Wyburd, Capt. Grover 
has appended the following note :— 

Lieut. Wyburd, of the Indian navy, is another diplomatic 
| victim. This talented officer was sent on a secret diplomatic 
\ 
| 





mission to Khiva in the year 1835, and has never since been 
heard of. This unfortunate man, it is right to say, was not 
abandoned to his fate by the British government; for, ina 
letter written tome by Lord Aberdeen’s direction, I find it 
stated, that on Col. Stoddart’s being sent on his mission to 
Bokhara, in 1838, he was instructed to inquire after Licut. 
Wyburd. I have not, however, been able to learn that any 
effort has been made in his behalfsince that time. I directed 
Dr. Wollf to obtain all the information he could concerning 
| this unfortunate man, and to purchase his freedom should 
| he be in slavery. The doctor says he has been murdered at 
| Bokhara; but it remains to be seen on what evidence that 
assertion is made. 
| I am advised to state an interesting circumstance that 
| occurred to me at St. Petersburgh, as it will show that the 
| good Doctor’s mission has not been entirely useless. Dr. 
Wolff was authorized to draw upon my private fortune 
for the ransom of any Christian prisoners he might find 
at Bokhara. 


before my arrival in Russia. A message from his Imperial 
Majesty was brought to me by the British Minister, express- 
ing his Majesty's thanks, and wish to reimburse me. My 
reply was—that I considered it a very great honour to have 
been in any way instrumental in the release of his subjects, 
and that repayment was quite out of the question. 

I am glad to take this opportunity to publicly thank his 
Majesty for his kind declaration, conveyed to me by the 
British Minister—‘* That he would do everything in his 
power for the relief of Dr. Wolff.” 

Joun Grover, Captain, Unattached. 

Army and Navy Club, Nov. 6, 1844. 

The crowning stone of the Scott Monument, in 
Edinburgh, whose foundation was laid upwards of 
four years ago, was placed, with Masonic ceremony, 
on the 26th ult.; this point in the proceedings hav- 
ing been attained in a space of time exceeding, by 
only about eighteen months, the entire period between 
| the laying the first stone and the inauguration of the 
| London Royal Exchange. The great novelist con- 
| trived, single-handed, to erect several monuments for 
himself in an equal space of time ;—and ourCheshire 
brethren are likely to build a city in little more. 
We are not yet within sight of the inauguration of 
the Scott Monument. Our northern neighbours are 
said, however, to be “slow but sure ;” and, having 
made good their title to the imputation contained in 
the saw, we will reckon upon the promise. Like a 
bank-note cut in two, the first half of the proverb 
has come safe to hand on the present occasion, and 
we will thank them for the remainder at their con- 
venience. Some hopes are expressed—but under 
distinct protest, that the inauguration may take 
place on the 15th of August in next year, the anni- 
versary day of the poet’s birth, and the fifth since the 
foundation of the monument was laid. The pro- 
testers ask another year ; and we think they will get 
it,—for the statue is not begun. The block of marble 
for the work was only unshipped a few days ago; 
and will require, it is said, “ twenty-five horses to draw 
it to Edinburgh.” If its chiselling is to keep any 
relation to the rate of progress bestowed on the whole 
affair, “ all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” 
will not put it on its pedestal next August. 

Mr. William Dyce and Mr, William Calder Mar- 
shall have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, 

The National Gallery has re-opened, but with 
none of those acquisitions announced by certain 
journals as made since last season. Some of the old 
stock have undergone the mysterious process called 
picture-cleaning, which may perhaps give them a 
new face to novices in the strange transmutations this 
said art often works—metamorphoses so complete that 
the original painters themselves could not recognize 
their own performances. The Penrice Rubens and 
Guido [see Atheneum, No. 872], seem, however, to 
have passed through the watery ordeal undamaged; 
nor do they at present exhibit any symptoms of pro- 








In the first batch he purchased were ten | 
Russians, and this circumstance was fortunately known | 





[Nov. 9 
spective decay beneath all their brilliance, as no few 
among their companions did when just emerged from 
the tide of turpentine poured over them by the washer. 
man, who scoured them upto sucha pitch of intoler. 
able brightness. But time will tell, that most pro- 
voking of tale-tellers, for he only tells after the 
mischief is committed. Rubens’s work wants some. 
what of the previous rich tone that rendered his three 
Goddesses “ golden lasses,’’ and flooded his canvas 
with sunlight; yet their flesh-tints are purer, more 
roseate, transparent, and true—they blush a little 
now at their prodigal unchariness of their charms, 
Guido’s picture has gained in force and effect, the 
sunken shadows we complained of and the black. 
leathered background being removed. Its expression 
has also acquired strength as well as its colour, Lot's 
complexion breathes a vinous glow—he must have 
tasted already of the intoxicating flagon his temptress 
carries—its fumes have ascended into his brain:— 
while the youngest daughter's eyes glisten with 
greater eagerness to beguile the way onward in sweet 
discourse, and her animation fully betokensa too- 
impassioned temperament, not unusual among pallid 
beauties like her, Whether sucha subject should be 
painted at all, let others determine; enough for us 
to affirm that no picture could indicate it more deli- 
cately, yet expressively than Guido’s. 

From Munich, we learn that the king has ordered 
the formation of a special school of painting on glass 
—and the construction of a large workshop, to be 
entirely dedicated to that branch of art, and in which 
all who pursue it shall be admitted to labour. 

In the list of distinguished persons on whom the 
King of Sweden conferred his Order of the Polar 
Star, on the occasion of his coronation, as mentioned 
by us, last week, we should have included the Ger- 
man names of Cornelius and Schwanthaler, 

A sale, which took place last week, by direction of 
the executors of the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, of the 
deceased gentleman’s interest in the respective estates 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, may fur- 
nish the measure of depreciation in the value of thea. 
trical patent property, in the present strange unsettled 
condition of dramatic taste in England. An annuity or 
rent-charge in Covent Garden Theatre, which cost 
500/., with a free admission to any part of the theatre 
except the private boxes, went for 105 guineas. A 
500/. renters’ share in Drury Lane Theatre, witha 
free admission, and transferable annually, was 
knocked down for 100 guineas,—Mr. Robins observing 
that he had received 6. and 4/. per cent. on a share, 
but latterly “they had been rather shy of paying a 
dividend.” Three lots, consisting of fifteen subscrip- 
tion shares (five in each lot) of 100/. each, in the 
same theatre, “entitling the purchaser to a share in 
any dividend that may on a future day accrue, and 
all the arrears,” had all this amount of temptation 
paid for at the rate of five guineas per lot !—and only 
one person willing to give that! There are still 
theatre-goers; and a personal admission is a much 
more marketable commodity than the chances of 
the hypothetical dividend. The theatrical Bo-peeps 
“know where to find it ;” and, accordingly another 
lot of five shares similar to the last, with that addi- 
tion, fetched 28 guineas ;—Mr. Robins, nevertheless, 
observing that he had often sold an admission alone 
for 50 guineas. In the course of his remarks, the 
auctioneer informed his public, that the Anti-Corn- 
Law League had engaged to give 3,000 guineas for 
the use of Covent Garden theatre for next season ;— 
that M. Laurent had taken the same theatre, in which 
he is to give a great variety of entertainments, and, 
in the oracular language of the Robins tripod, that, 
“on the 20th of December, there are to be other 
extraordinary entertainments.” 

The lovers of the drama will learn with pleasure 
that Mr. Macready has arrived in England, from his 
long and successful professional visit to America. 

Mr. Balfe’s new opera is now said to be in active 
preparation at Drury Lane. The story is the same, 
we are told, as Halévy’s ‘Reine de Chypre, and 
Lachner’s ‘ Catarina Cornaro, and it is further said, 
that Madame Thillon may, possibly, be the heroine. 
Meanwhile, we hear that at Paris, M. Halévy has 
been bought off from the production of his newest 
grand opera, ‘The Duke of Alba,’ which was com- 
missioned by the management, and is now escaped 
from, in consequence of the great expense and the 
small success which have attended the best produc- 
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tionsof the composer—heis, therefore, at work, rumour 
says, for the Opéra Comique ; while M. Auber again 
has been called into council by l'Académie. To 
succeed M. Niedermayer’s ‘ Marie Stuart’, there is 
a half promise of an opera by M. Reber, whose 
chamber music has been well spoken of. This seems 
to us one of the class of half-measures, which are 
perilous to all concerned. If the Rossinis, and Mey- 
erbeers, and Mendelssohns, decline risking them- 
selves at the Grand French Opera, where the success 
js so brilliant, and the gain so enormous, the fact 
bespeaks some serious defect and obstacle, which 
stands terribly in the way of a less experienced and 
less gifted composer “ winning his spurs.” 

There seems to be some doubt if the English 
company will succeed in obtaining the Salle Venta- 
dour, in Paris, for their representations during the 
coming season,—the director of the French opera 
having complained to the Minister that their assump- 
tion of his nights (the Italian company having the 
alternate ones,) will be a serious injury to that esta- 
blishment. The committee of the royal theatres 
will, it is supposed, be called on to decide the ques- 
tion. 

It seems difficult to pronounce what are the follies 
and excesses of former days against whose recurrence 
we can venture to affirm confidently that we are 
secure, in the improved knowledge and enlarged 
sympathies of the times. The alleged return in the 
direction of Romanism, which is ascribed to a party 
inthe University of Oxford, has been met by a re- 
suscitation of the old monster of iconoclasm; and 
the artistic and antiquarian labours of the Camden 
Socicty are actually denounced as having the in- 
spiration of the beast.—The Rey. Francis Close, of 
Cheltenham, on Monday Jast, caused the walls of the 
town to be posted with large bills announcing that, 
on the 5th of November, he would preach a sermon 
against the Camden Society, in which he would prove 
that “the restoration of churches is the restoration 
of Popery!” and on that day the church of St. 
Mary’s, of which the rev. gentleman is incumbent, 
was crowded to overflowing,—to hear a sermon, in the 
course of which the preacher observed “ that the 
Camden Society had openly become the allies of the 
Puseyites,—and as there was tractarianism doctrinal 
at Oxford, so was there tractarianism artistic at Cam- 
bridge—the one a written Romanism here, the other 
a sculpture one there. The Puseyites were,” he 
said, “ introducing strange forms and ceremonies into 
the Church; and the Camden Society were building 
and remodelling our churches, for the express purpose 
of restoring images, and preparing symbols for the 
adoption of the tractarian party at Oxford — in 
other words, erecting temples of Puseyism through- 
out the land in order to propagate the Oxford heresy. 
If the religion of the present day was pure and un- 
defiled, it were worse than useless to restore our 
churches—fit only for the worship of the dark ages, 
happily passed away,’* &c.—Are we returning, in the 
19th century, to the times of Masters Stubs and 
Prynne ? 

The announcements of the coming season have 
more than usual interest. We select from Mr. 
Murray’s list 

‘Correspondence and Dispatches of the Great Duke of 

Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712,’ edited by the Right Hon, 
Sir George Murray. 
_ The invaluable documents, from which this work 
8 to be printed, were found some time since in 
boxes supposed to contain deeds and papers referring 
to the Marlborough estate. They consist of letters 
and dispatches of the Duke, together with the letters 
also, almost equally numerous, of his secretary, Mr. 
Cardonnell, and a journal written by his Grace's 
chaplain, Dr. Hare, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, 
and are contained in 28 MS. volumes in folio, being 
the same into which the letters were transcribed at 
the time of the originals being dispatched ; and it is 
remarkable that these authentic sources of infor- 
Mation were unknown to Archdeacon Coxe and all 
others who have written on the life of this illustrious 
soldier, Another work which will have great inter- 
est, if fully and faithfully compiled, is— 

‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Lieut-Gen. Sir Hudson 
Lowe,’ arranged and edited by his son, Hudson Lowe, Esq., 


including the public and personal proceedings during the 
tention of Napoleon at St. Helena. 


To these we may add— 
Pi oyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern and 
tarctic Scas, during the Years 1839-43,’ by Captain Sir 





James Clark Ross, Knt., R.N.—‘ Correspondence of the 
Right Honourable Richard Hill,’ Envoy Uxtraordinary from 
the Court of St. James to the Duke of Savoy, in the Reign 
of Queen Anne,’ edited by the Rev. William Blackley, B.A. 
—‘ England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ from the Ger- 
man of Dr. J. M. Lappenberg, by Benjamin Thorpe, P.S.A.: 
with additions and corrections.—‘ The Life of the late Lord 
Hill, from his Journals, and other authentic scurces, sup- 
plied by his Family and Friends,’ by Rev. Edwin Sidney, 
A.M.—and as additions to the Colonial Library, * A Life of 
the Great Condé,’ by Lord Mahon.—‘ Memoirs of Father 
Matteo Ripa, during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court 
of Pekin, in the Service of the Emperor of China,’ by For- 
tunato Prandi. 

From Messrs. Longmans’ list, we select the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘ The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of Jame’, Duke of 
Monmouth, &c., to his Capture and Execution,’ by George 
Roberts.—‘ Ranke’s History of the Reformation,’ translated 
by Sarah Austin.—‘ Travels in India, and the adjacent 
Countries, in 1842 and 1843,’ by Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. 
Translated from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq.— 
‘Correspondence of John Fourth Duke of Bedford, selected 
from the Originals at Woburn Abbey.’ Third and concluding 
volume, with an Introduction by Lord John Russell.—‘ The 
History of Great Britain and its Various Races, from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest ; according to Cel- 
tic Views, and with reference to Celtic as well as Classical 
and Teutonic Antiquities,’ by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Williams, M.A.—‘* The History of Society in England during 
the Middle Ages,’ by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. Moxon announces— 

‘ The Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ edited by Dr. 
Beattie, one of his executors. 

Mr. Smith— 

* The Curiosities of Heraldry,’ by M. A. Lower.—‘ Specu- 
lations on the History of Playing Cards,’ by W. A. Chatto. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall— 

‘ England in the Reign of Henry VIII,’ by Mr. J. Foster. 
—‘ Zoe, the History of Two Lives,’ by Miss G. E, Jewsbury, 
and ‘ Chimes for Christmas,’ by Mr. Dickens. 

Messrs. Madden— 

* Journal of a March from Delhi to Caubul,’ by Lieut. Barr. 

The Paris papers mention the death, at Péronne, 
of M. Laisney, a printer in that town,—who is a sort 
of notable, as having stood god-father to the genius 
of the poet Béranger. To his printing office, the 
poet was apprenticed in his youth ; and of his master 
he himself says, that “baffled in the attempt to 
teach his pupil orthography, he directed his taste to 
poesy, gave him lessons in versification, and corrected 
his earliest essays.” 

There has been some mistake, or malevolence, in 
the statement which we last week published, on the 
authority of a letter from Dresden, given in the 
French papers, —of the interment in the Saxon capital, 


on the 12th ult., of the translated remains of the | 
The same report had, it seems, 


illustrious Weber. 
reached Hamburgh, and occasioned great disappoint- 
ment in that city ; where preparations had been made 
for their solemn reception, on an understanding that 
they would reach their final resting-place by that 
route. On the 29th ult., however,—seventeen days 
after they were said to have been consigned to the 
earth in Dresden,—the remains arrived inthe port of 
Hamburgh ; and, on the afternoon of that day, 100 
vocal and instrumental performers, under the direc- 
tion of the chief of the orchestra of the theatre and of 
the director of the Hanseatic music corps, went on 
board the John Bull steamer; and, amid the ships in 
the harbour,—the English setting the example of dis- 
playing their flags half-mast high, and the Germans 
following,—and an audience of thousands who covered 
the Elbe in boats, poured forth a solemn dirge and 
greeting to the dead. The coffin was then strewn 
with flowers; and a very handsome silver chaplet, 
given by the music-corps in honour of the solemnity, 
having been placed on the lid, Herr Krebs addressed 
his fellow-mourners in these words:—“ A grave 
solemnity has caused us to meet this day in so unusual 
and extraordinary a manner. We find before us the 
remains of a man, Carl Maria von Weber,—who, as 
the ingenious creator of modern music, has left to the 
German nation, of which he was a native, a science 
which, while it will ever prove a splendid ornament, 
will also leave his name imperishable. During a 
period of eighteen years, these dear remains have been 
resting in a foreign land; they have now, however, 
been returned to be delivered up to the bosom of 
their native soil, and to rest for ever in their own 
peaceful habitation. We greet them solemnly 
and with sorrowful feelings, such as the remem- 
brance of this great master has aroused in us, and 
who departed from this sublunary existence in the 
midst of his brilliant work. Of his earthly being 
there remains nothing but his science to represent 





him ; but his spirit will continue to reside among us 
for ages to come; and not him, but ourselves, we 
honour by this grateful exhibition of our feelings, 
and in being assembled around his coffin. We thus 
see thee lowered upon the German river, whose 
stream shall convey thee back again to the place 
where the mournful spouse awaits thy arrival with 
painful desire, and where the hand of former friend- 
ship has prepared, in silent zeal, thy last and peace- 
ful habitation. To us, however, the future thoughts 
of having been the first to greet thee on the return to 
thy German Fatherland willbe refreshing, and amply 
reward us for this proof of our sincere veneration and 
love towards thy memory.” In the evening, the 
Freischiitz was given at the theatre, to a crowded 
house. Great preparations are, it is said, making in 
Dresden to receive the honoured remains.—We may 
add a rumour, that the great German instrumental 
composers are about to give a series of concerts, in 
the various capitals, in aid of the funds for his monu- 
ment, 

We record, with satisfaction, a liberal donation of 
2001. by Her Majesty, and another of 1002. by the 
Prince-Consort, in aid of the fund for establishing 
baths and wash-houses in London, for the service of 
the labouring poor. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light nn shade,— 
Open from Ten till Four, 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS of PROTEUS will be illustrated by the PROTEOSCOPE 
for the first time on MONDAY, the Lith of Nov. and continued, with 
other novelties, during the week. The PHYSIOSCOPE, OPAQUE 
MICROSCOPE, HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING 
BELL and DIVER, DISSOLVING VIEWS, Dr. RYAN’S LEC. 
TURE on ACID POISONS and their ANTIDOTES daily, and 
in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Fridays. Professor 
BACHHOFFNER'’S varied Lectures abound in interesting experi- 
ments. Admission, Is., Schools Half-Price. The revised CATA- 
LOGUE, with the addition of 300 Works of Art recently deposited in 
the Museum, price Is. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. Society of Arts—‘ On British avd Foreign Honey.’—‘ On the 
Crustalloipon, or Ice Making Machine;’ and ‘On the 
Grenier Mobile.’ 








FINE ARTS. 








Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Haydon. 

Longman & Co. 

Tus is just the volume we have been taught to ex- 
pect at Mr. Haydon’s hands. Clever, capricious, and 
contradictory in its views; free and unaffected in its 
style ; smart, startling, anecdotic, conceited, and un- 
sound. The reader may forget the inconvenience of 
a wet day interfering with an out-door engagement, 
and passa pleasant afternoon with the volume in his 
hands. Mr. Haydon will set him thinking, will illus- 
trate and inform,—nay, more, he will make him smile. 
He has fifty years’ experience on his side, and is in 
his own eyes a martyr to the epic portion of his Art. 
He is on good terms with himself, and in love with 
the produce of his own easel. He quarrels with 
Reynolds, with the Royal Academy, and the patron- 
age bestowed on portraiture and on portraiture alone. 
But he is not ill-natured ; there is a good humour in 
allhe says. He is bold—he is confident. His ver- 
dicts are all guilty or not guilty. He never fora 
moment supposes that he can be wrong. Heseldom 
qualifies his language, and all his rules are without 
exceptions, 

These Lectures, seven in number, are on the fol- 
lowing subjects:—1. The Origin of Art. 2. Ana- 
tomy in General. 3. The Muscles. 4. Standard 
Figure. 5. Composition. 6. Colour. 7. Invention. 
Mr. Wordsworth has a sonnet addressed to Mr, 
Haydon, and Mr. Haydon has here repaid the Poet- 
Laureate with a dedication. 

We have few good works on Art by English ar- 
tists ; nothing so good as Reynolds. Nor must we 
expect to see anything that will supplant the plain 
practical sense and taste displayed by Sir Joshua in 
every page of these discourses. People affect to think 
that Johnson at one time, and Burke at another, had 
a main finger, if not a whole hand, in the composition 
of these discourses. We doubt this; or rather, we 
have no doubt on the subject. Deny we do not, that 
the influence of Johnson’s genius is visible throughout, 
but the matter is not Johnson's, though the manner 
is. Reynolds admits as much :—* Whatever merit,” 
he says, “ these Discourses may have, must be im- 
puted in a great measure to the education which I 
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may be said to have had under Dr. Johnson. I do 
not mean to say, though it certainly would be to the 
credit of these Discourses if I could say it with truth, 
that he contributed a single sentiment to them ; but 
he qualified my mind to think justly. The observations 
which he made on poetry, on life, and on everything 
about us, I applied to our Art,—with what success,” 
he adds, “ others must judge.” He who is well ac- 
quainted with Boswell, with * Rasselas,’* The Rambler,’ 
and * Johnson’s Lives,’ will recognize, without much 
trouble, passage after passage, and thought after 
thought, made on poetry or life by Johnson, which 
Reynolds, with good taste and ingenuity, has trans- 
ferred to painting and the pages of his own Discourses. 

The Lectures of Barry, Fuseli, Opie, and Phillips 
have a certain reputation among artists. One and 
all are good in parts, and their matter is better than 
their manner. But Reynolds is a good writer ;—he 
conveys his truths agreeably. To make your hearers 
or readers comprehend a criticism quickly, you must 
insinuate your views with all the art you can muster. 
No one knew this better than Sir Joshua. He would 
appear to have paid as much attention to style in 
writing as he did to colour, composition, &c., in 
painting. 

Give your days and nights to Addison, says Dr. 





Johnson, if you would attain a style familiar but not | 


coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious. Give your 
days and nights to Michael Angelo, says Reynolds, 
if you would become a great artist. Mr. Haydon 
has a different way of achieving greatness: you must 
dissect anatomically, and adore the Elgin Marbles. 
“ T cannot give you,” he says, “a higher idea of the 
Elgin Marbles than by saying they are essentially 
Shakspearian.”........ Were the Elgin Marbles 
lost,” he says in another place, “there would be as 
great a gap in Artas there would be in Astronomy if 
Newton had never existed.”,....-“ The last words 
Ishould wish to utter in this world,” he tells us, “ till 
Art gave way to more awful reflections, while my 
voice was articulate and a fibre of my vitality quivered, 
are, Elgin Marbles! Elgin Marbles !” 

“ IT have lived to see the triumph and the glory of 
these immortal productions! I have lived to see 
them purchased by an English Parliament, and con- 
tributed by my writing to influence that purchase! I 
have lived to see England visited by illustrious 
foreigners to study their principles, after having 
studied them myself, night after night, in a damp 
and dusty pent-house! I have lived to be the first 
to send a cast of the Ilyssus to Rome to Canova. 
I have lived to be the first to introduce them into 
Russia, and I shall yet live to see the glory of English 
art and the emancipation of British artists.” 

We have too many writers on Art, we would ob- 
serve, content to find everything excellent at home, 
and too many ready to find everything excellent at a 
distance. It seems strange advice to tell a painter 
to study the supreme excellencies of his Art in the 
chief glories of another Art, but Mr. Haydon was 
always fond of novel views. Mr. Haydon has never 
been in Italy: he knows next to nothing of the Sis- 
tine Chapel, and can see and understand Michael 
Angelo by the translator’s art alone. He has been, 
however, to the British Museum, and was from their 
first arrival in this country, an early advocate for the 
high excellencies of the Elgin Marbles. But why 
should he underrate what he has never seen? why 
degrade Michael Angelo to exalt the Elgin Marbles? 
and why restrict all excellence to one place or to one 
artist ? 

Of lecturers not Royal Academicians, Mr. Haydon 
observes :—* There is nothing in the world so annoy- 
ing to patrons and academicians as a painter’s writ- 
ing or lecturing: so long as mere critics write on art, 
the nature of the subject is never properly explained, 
and the authorities are perfectly indifferent when 
critics are the only instructors of a nation ; but there 





is nothing so much dreaded by the profession as a | 


qualified artist taking up the pen on general prin- 
ciples, without condescending to individual criticism, 


| 


to improve the taste of the people or advance the | 


views of the nobility.” 

A qualified artist! Mr. Haydon is qualified by 
enthusiasm. “If I were confined to three books in 
a desert island,” he says, “I would certainly choose 
the Bible, Shakspeare, and Vasari.” 

Of the Niobe he observes :—* In early life, at a 
rout, I admired and followed, during the evening, a 


| great man, but certainly a light thinker.” 


mother and her daughters, distinguished for their 
beauty ; the mother did not look old, and yet looked 
the mother: on scrutinizing and comparing mother 
and daughters, I found there was a little double chin 
in the mother, which marked her, without diminish- 
ing her beauty. I went at once, cn my return, tomy 
studio, tothe Niobe mother, and found this very mark 
in the Niobe mother, which I had never observed 
before, under her chin.” 

The descent of a story down the stream of tradition 
is a good example of his manner of addressing his 
hearers :— 

* An old lady of eighty sat to Richardson; she 
when a girl had sat to Vandyke. Shetold Richard- 
son, Vandyke’s pictures looked whiter and fresher 
than at present ; Richardson told Hudson, Hudson 
told Reynolds, Reynolds told Northcote, and North- 
cote told me. So that I can give you positive infor- 
mation up to Vandyke ; and it is curious to calcu- 
late how easily, if these records of conversation were 
kept, positive facts might come down from Cimabue, 
or from the Greeks. The Greeks might remark to 
Cimabue, he to Giotto, Giotto to Taddeo Gaddi, he 
to his son, who might tell Cennini, so on clearly to 
Masaccio, Lionardo, Raffaelle, Vasari, and Michael 
Angelo. People might tell the Caracci, who well 
remembered Michael Angelo and Titian, others tell 


| Rubens, who knew the Caracci; Rubens, Vandyke, 


Vandyke, the old lady, she, Richardson, and then 
from Hudson to Reynolds and Northcote, he to me, 
and Ito you. Thus, it is clear, if everybody kept 
journals of their minds, and all they hear authentic 
in their time, great benefit must accrue to art and 
science in future generations. I donot mean journals 
of trifles, or which way the wind is, or where you 
supped, or when you took a walk to the Junction 
Canal ; but of the remarkable sayings of great men 
you know, the first dawn of thought on a deep sub- 
ject, embryo sketches of embryo ideas, &c.”’ 

There are no qualifying terms in Mr, Haydon’s 
volume. He hits straight forward, but too often lays 
himself open in striking his opponent. His hits, too, 
are at times unfair, as in the following quotation :— 
“ Carlo Maratti (says Reynolds), did all that industry 
could do, but he wanted strength of parts, in which 
men are certainly not equal,—a want that cannot be 
supplied.” This is a garbled quotation, with the 
omission of an important word—the word completely ; 
“A want,” says Reynolds, “ that cannot be completely 
supplied.’ The clever and cautious Reynolds was 
fond of qualifying terms ; he was the first great writer 
on Art in this country ; he was feeling his way, and 
spoke more under correction, and with far less need 
of it than Mr. Haydon. 

We have said that Reynolds sometimes presents 
in his Discourses the ideas of Dr. Johnson, and 
adapts the Doctor’s words to his own wants. He 
could borrow a thought to supply his own necessities 
with as much taste and tact as he could borrow an 
attitude to supply an action for a new sitter. Not so 
Mr. Haydon :— 

® Do you suppose (he says) I undervalue portrait— 
that delightfulart, which brings down to usthe beautiful 
and intefectual, the hero and the sage of past ages, 
and carries onward the resemblance of those equally 
celebrated now, for the admiration of ages which 
approach ?” 

This is diluted, almost past recognition, from 
Johnson’s fine compliment to Sir Joshua: —* I should 
grieve,” he says,“ to see Reynolds transfer to heroes 
and goddesses, to empty splendour and to airy fiction, 
that art which is now employed in diffusing friend- 
ship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening the affec- 
tions of the absent, and continuing the presence of 
the dead.” 

“ Reynolds,” says Mr. Haydon, “ wasa great artist 
in the second rank, but with a different education 
and in a different period he would have been a great 
artist in the first rank; but his genius for High Art 
was not sufficiently intense to make him a great artist 
in spite of time and education.” In another place, 
he says of the same celebrated painter, “ He wasa 
A light 
thinker! here is one of Mr. Haydon’s instances :— 

“Reynolds says St. Paul was of mean stature, 
but Raffaelle has not made him so; now I affirm if 
St. Paul was little and deformed, Raffaelle ought to 
have made him so, as much as he ought to have 
given Alexander his peculiar neck, Cesar his bald 





front, Socrates his short nose, Edward his Jon 

legs, Richard his terrific hump, or Napoleon his 
little figure. All these peculiarities, so far from 
detracting from the grandeur of their picturable 
actions, would have increased by their very singularity 
and contrast the power of their actions and expres. 
sions. 

The practice of Raphael and the precept of 
Reynolds are against Mr. Haydon. Can we say 
more ?— A 

Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 

* Reflect fora moment,” he adds, “ on the dreadful 
look of a little mean figure, eager and inspired 
striking Elymas blind, or preaching the living God a 
the Athenians. This erroneous principle of leaving 
out all peculiarities was the leading principle of 
Reynolds, but you see what it leads to.” The prin- 
ciple of Reynolds was not to leave out all peculiari- 
ties, but to subdue them; Mr. Haydon would exag- 
gerate them or give them as they are. “In my 
picture,” he says, of Macbeth, when he was listening 
in horror before committing the murder, I ventured 
to press his ears forward like an animal in fright, to 
give an idea of trying to catch the nearest sound; 
and it was certainly,” he adds, “ very effective, and 
increased amazingly the terror of the scene, without 
the spectators being aware of the reason.” We should 
much like to see this Macbeth pricking forward his 
predestinating ears: it is a peculiarity which Ra- 
phaelg we suspect, would not have put in practice, or 
Reynolds recommended. 

There is a peculiar art in telling a story well, either 
on canvas or on paper. Here is one of Mr. Hay- 
don’s upon paper :— : 

“ Many years ago, Wilkie, a musician, and myself, 
passed the evening together in my studio, and we got 
upon the respective powers of the three arts: of 
course the musician insisted upon it, that there was 
nothing painting or poetry could do, music could not 
do as well. Wilkie said, once upon a time, a poet, 
musician, and a painter, had the same dispute, when 
it was agreed they should all three retire to a tavern, 
and ask for their supper by their respective arts, and 
whoever made himself the quickest understood should 
be crowned victor. The musician played most 
exquisitely for three quarters of an hour, but the 
waiter shook his head ; the painter dashed out the 
resemblance of a roast fowl, and the poet at once 
said he would have a boiled one. It was agreed the 
poet won, and when Wilkie came to this part, 
our friend the fiddler rushed out of my room ina fury, 
saying we had no feeling, and never forgave us to the 
day of his death.” 

Here the story is roasted to rags—the rush out of 
the room, the fiddler’s fury, and the unforgiveness, 
are alike improbable. Mr. Haydon has peppered 
his peculiarities beyond belief. 

Almost all our artists recommend a visit to Italy ; 
but hear what Mr. Haydon has to say :— 

“Go to Italy, say all) Why? Did Phidias or 
Zeuxis, Euphranor or Praxiteles, leave Greece? 
Did Michael Angelo or Raffaelle, or Titian or Core 
reggio, leave Italy? Go to Italy! We have the 
Cartoons and Elgin marbles, higher and purer 
standards than Italy can show. I say, stay at home. 
In Italy every thing has been done: in England, 
every thing is to do. Stay in Britain, all ye who 
glory in enterprise; stay in Britain, and make her 
greater than Italy !” 

If Mr. Haydon had ever been in Italy, or even 
looked with an attentive eye on the prints from the 
Campo Santo, he would never have said what we 
find him saying in the volume before us,—that the 
figures in St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster were 
“as natural in proportion, as simple in attitude, and 
deep in expression, as any figures in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa.” His friend Wilkie would have told him a 
different story. 

There is a tolerable sprinkling of good and well- 
expressed advice in Mr. Haydon’s volume :— 

“ Never leave nature ; base your highest flights on 
her unalterable simplicity ; begin to be apprehensive 
at too great a facility ofinventive sketching. Rubens 
always sketched with a model; and though no part 
of the model was adopted, be assured there was 
something more vigorous, more like life, than if he 
had sketched without it.” 

Here is an illustration of the proverb, “ delays are 


dangerous” ;— 
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«J have known some who never began to invent 
or to paint till they had discovered a fine light ; they 
wentto Italy, still the light there wasnot the very thing ! 
I met one of these very ingenious friends, after some 
years, in Bond-street. ‘ Well, Haydon, I have got 
a light at last.’ Would you believe, he went to Italy 
again, and he died in Italy without ever beginning.” 

And here of the proverb, “ never too late to do 
a am no friend to that lachrymose croaking about 
time of life; I am just as able now, at fifty-eight 
years, to set to work on a new acquirement as at 
eighteen years, and perhaps more able. * Was I to 

begin the world again,’ said Reynolds; of course he 
would do all sorts of things he had neglected to do, 
and follow Michael Angelo’s steps. Now, he had 
been saying this forty years, why did he not at once, 
like Tintoretto, write over the door of his painting- 
room, * The day to Titian, the night to Michael 
Angelo ?” and in six months, we should have had 
his limbs more like legs and thighs than nine pins. 
Why? because he only had the consciousness of 
imperfection without sufficient power to impel the 
remedy. After lamenting thus to Burke, he would 
st down to a game of whist, or adjourn to the 
club, to listen to the declamations of Johnson. Let 
every man begin at once, not to-morrow, but to-day, 
not by and by at four, but now, at six in the morning, 
oras soon as it is light.” 

Mr. Haydon visited Paris when the Louvre was 
rich with the spoils of Italy. Correggio, he tells us, 
was his favourite artist :”"— 

“Certainly the most enchanting painter in the 
Louvre, was Correggio ; he gave a bewitching air and 
interest to the simplest and sweetest expressions of 
nature. His surfacereminded us strongly of Reynolds; 
his forms were incorrect, his light and shadow art- 
lessly exquisite, his colour pure and fascinating, his 
execution beautiful, but something like Reynolds, as 
if we should say in literature, ‘they had never been 
taught to write.’ It had not the perfect mastery of 
brush, nor the perfect knowledge of the object, dis- 
played by Rubens and Titian. His marriage of St. 
Catherine made the Raffaelle look hard, his divine 
mind was the mind of an angel, and his works 
seemed the production of some heavenly spirit, who 
had drooped its wings in its flight over the earth, and 
stopped a short time to enchant us with visions of a 
purer and more smiling existence.” 

“Never shall I forget,” he says, “ my impression 
of this gigantic collection! I left Wilkie calmly 
trotting up step by step, whilst I, darting up three 
stairs at a time and hurrying along, never stopped till 
before the ‘ Transfiguration."”” Mr. Haydon would 
take the Temple of Fame by storm, while Wilkie 
went by a surer and safer way: Wilkie has his niche 
—Mr. Haydon is still a suppliant outside. 

“Colour,” he says, “ is indisputably the character- 
istic of the English school. Canova and Cicognara 
both remarked to me while in England, that there 
was nocolour in any other school on earth.” He adds 
in another place, and with great truth,— 

“The continual outcry of imbecility is, that the 
Italians had better reds, better yellows, better oils, 
and better brushes, than the moderns: this is a great 
delusion, ‘Titian got his colours from the colour 
shops in the Rialto, as we get ours from Brown’s ; 
and depend on it, if Apelles or Titian were living 
now, they would paint just as good works with our 
brushes and colours as with their own.” 

The Diana and Acteon by Titian, in the Bridgewater 
Gallery, is deservedly a great favourite with Mr. 

aydon :— : 

“With what companions have I studied this 
exquisite work ; with Beaumont, the friend of Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, Gainsborough, Wilkie, Davy, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and the founder of our National 
Gallery; it was not possible to believe without 
Witnessing it, the exceeding delight of Sir George: 
there was not a tone, a touch, a principle, that he 
did not feel to his heart's core, ay, his heart of hearts ; 
he relished the execution, the colour, everything ; 
and eloquently and like a painter, increased one’s 
enjoyment; his loss was a loss never to be supplied, 
his society was a pleasure not now to be estimated. 
To the Titians in this collection, and to the liberality 
of the late Duke of Sutherland, I owe all my notions 
of colour and effect, however imperfect. I used to 
mx up tints and carry them every Wednesday, hold 





them close up to the Four Ages, by Titian, and 
ascertain scale and tint, that no copying on earth 
would so impress. I then returned, and proceeded 
with my own picture: this is the real plan, viz., to 
have an original picture of your own in hand, and 
regularly go, before beginning, and look at the great 
masters, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, but 
neveran inferior ; then, after dwelling and studying, go 
to your own work. Thesympathy becomes enchant- 
ing ; you will thus feel beauties of the great masters, 
by finding in the model before your eyes the very 
tints they aimed at and got; you will perceive in 
their efforts the very things you see in your model ; 
you will hourly, daily, drink their excellence, and be 
roused to extraordinary effort to rival or outstrip 
them if possible ; possible it is, because they are but 
mortals, and great and beautiful as they are in their 
effects, how feeble, how flat, how inefficient, by the 
splendour of nature !” 

Of Michael Angelo, Mr. Haydon says— 

“Michael Angelo often overstepped the modesty 
of truth, and gave a swaggering air; every figure of 
his looks as if he was insulted, and preparing to 
return a blow; if they sleep, they seem as if they 
would kick ; and they move when they are awake, 
as if all their muscles were cracking. His art isa 
perpetual effort, his figures always seem irritated and 
in a passion. Jeremiah and the meditating Lorenzo 
are immortal exceptions. I allude more particularly 
to his naked figures.” Adding in another place— 
“TI yield to no man in veneration for the immortal 
name of Michael Angelo; but remember we have 
now evidence there was a greater: the longer you 
live, the more you do,the more knowledge you 
acquire, in that proportion you will be all convinced 
I am right, and that I have exaggerated nothing for 
the sake of novelty, or the impudence of conceit.” 
He refers to Phidias and the Elgin Marbles. 

A few anecdotes deserve selection :—“ There is a 
story told of Opie: he was painting an old beau of 
fashion ! Whenever he thought Opie was touching the 
mouth, he screwed it up in a most ridiculous manner. 
Opie, who was a blunt man, said very quietly, ‘Sir, 
if you want the mouth left out, I will do it with plea- 
sure.’ ” 

Here is one of Reynolds:—“Sir George Beau- 
mont told me, Sir Joshua used always to hold up his 
wrist, to the flesh of a picture, to try its variety of 
tint.” Another anecdote of the same great artist 
told by the late Prince Hoare :— 

“ Reynolds, from a craving for superior excellence, 
was at the mercy of every new freak—fancying one 
day, one material was the thing, and the next, trying a 
new one; to show you his extreme readiness to try 
everything, Mr. Prince Hoare told me he once 
carried him a colour ina shell from India, a beau- 
tiful purple;—he was givzing those three angels 
embracing each other,—he dipped a brush at once 
into it, and used it; the next day, it had all flown.” 

Reynolds and Lawrence are not unfairly con- 
trasted by Mr. Haydon: — 

“There never were two men so totally opposite in 
art as our Reynolds and Lawrence, and great instruc- 
tion may certainly be attained by a comparison. 
Lawrence got his expression and likeness by an intense 
perception of the individual parts, and keen percep- 
tion of the best look of a sitter,—and I believe no 
man ever exceeded him in catching the best expres- 
sion: Reynolds by a masculine comprehension of 
the masses. Reynolds’s men had all the air of rank 
without being dandies, Lawrence’s were all dandies 
without being men of rank. Such were the gentle- 
ness, the sweetness, the chastity, the beauty, and 
bewitching modesty of Reynolds’s women, that you 
would have feared even to have approached without 
apprehension ; while you feel quite sure you might 
compliment the women of Lawrence to any excess 
without much fear of offending.*” 

Wilkie and Haydon were inseparable at one time, 
and the following story relates to the first public ap- 
pearance of the former :— 

“Never-was anything more extraordinary than 
the modesty and simplicity of this great genius at 
the period of this early production. Jackson told 
me he had the greatest difficulty to persuade him to 
send this celebrated picture to the Exhibition ; 








*** Tremember but one exception, his portrait of the 
Duchess of Sutherland.” 





and I remember his (Wilkie’s) bewildered astonish- 
ment at the prodigious enthusiasm of the people at 
the Exhibition when it went, on the day it opened, 
May 1806. On the Sunday after the private day 
and dinner, Friday and Saturday, the News said, 
‘A young Scotchman, by name Wilkie, has a won- 
derful work.’ I immediately sallied forth, took up 
Jackson, and away we rushed to Wilkie. I found 
him in his parlour in Norton-street, at breakfast: 
* Wilkie,’ said I,* your name isin the paper.’ ‘Is 
it really ?’ said he, staring with delight. I then read 
the puff ore rotundo, and Jackson, I,and he, in an 
ecstacy, joined hands and danced round the table.” 

The reader will be prepared by this time for the 
following enumeration of the great works of our En- 
glish masters :— 

“ Reynolds's ‘Dido and Mrs, Siddons, Northcote’s 
Princes in the Tower, Fuseli’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, West’s La Hogue, Barry's Adelphi, Hilton’s 
Christ Rejected,Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, Wilson's 
Adrian’s Villa, Flaxman’s Homer, Baily’s Eve, 
Chantrey’s Children at Lichfield, Campbell's Lord 
Grey, Hoppner’s Pitt, Collins’s Scenery, Wilkie’s 
Blind Fiddler, Etty’s Judith, and though last not 
least in our dear love, Solomon, and Lazarus.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Music ror THE WINTER Season.—The present is 
the time when our home resources are brought to 
the test. The unfashionable’ many, who weather 
through November and Christmas in London, and 
wish to beguile their long and dreary evenings with 
music, must now be content with native talent. It 
is, therefore, not an inopportune moment to offer a 
few general words on the present state of the art in 
England. 

To the superficial our prospects may not seem 
very cheering. We are not, for example, to appear- 
ance, so rich in singers asin the days of Mrs. Salmon, 
Mrs. Dickons, Miss Stephens, and Mr. Braham ;—we 
have no remarkable instrumentalist, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. W. 8S. Bennett. No English operas are 
produced at the theatres,—Mr. Balfe’s, the only ones 
which gain a hearing, being essentially foreign in 
style: and—sign most direful of all to the lovers of 
inaudible music whispered by four fat gentlemen and 
one lachrymose lady—we have no more glees! The 
Philharmonic Concerts have but a precarious exist- 
ence ; the country “ music meetings” are but lan- 
guidly patronized ; ballads may be counted by tens, 
where formerly we had hundreds; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, and much more tending to dis- 
hearten, Music in England is neither dying nor de- 
caying. 

There is, if not enlightenment on the subject, an 
awakening. If we have few singers, it is partly 
because our young ladies are spreading themselves 
over the Continent to complete their education (the 
number of gentlemen who thus aspire is vexatiously 
small); if we are discontented with our operatic 
actors, as compared with the Italians or the French, 
it must be remembered that fifteen years ago the 
class had no existence, our musical stage being then 
divided between comedians who could not sing, and 
ballad-singers who could not perform, An increased 
attention to the whole effect of every musical per- 
formance, must be obvious to all who have watched 
the stage; the interpolations which heretofore de- 
stroyed, under pretence of popularizing, the operas 
of Mozart and Rossini and Weber, would not now 
be tolerated. ‘he value of a permanent conductor 
is beginning to be partially understood. The chorus 
must sing its notes, and not sing very much out of 
tune ; for the praiseworthy performances of amateur 
and other societies have contributed to give a certain 
impetus to this long-neglected branch of musical re- 
presentation. Even in the orchestra, the most dis- 
couraging part of our domain, there is some small 
stir of ambition and life; and little satisfactory as its 
condition may be, itis better than when the public went 
to the theatre to hear a cuckoo-solo on the oboe, and 
an overture meant a medley of vulgar tunes, each 
played by some popular exhibiter. 

Inconcert music (oratorio performances inclusive)we 
have also gained something. It is needless to illustrate 
by specification, as far as London is concerned, but the 
very decline of the old Musical Festivals in the pro- 
vinces is a sign of progress, They were planned to 
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depend upon extraneous aid ; and so soon as railroads 
made the London instrumentalists and the Opera 
signors and signoras cease to be a novelty, their unsub- 
stantiality became evident, and they began to decline. 
Whatever recent success has attended them has de- 
pended rather upon the works performed, than upon 
exotic performers. The great novelties of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn—pity that the list only includes two 
instead of twenty names!—have not only been en- 
joyed with understanding, but have brought money. 
Meanwhile, by unobtrusive exercises and judicious 
rehearsals, we believe that in many provincial towns 
the musicians and amateurs are placing the art in a 
far healthier condition than heretofore. England is 
notoriously poor in instrumentalists: our want of 
leisure—our impatience of schooling—the costliness of 
life—are opposed to our pre-eminent success in that 
branch of Art ; but our choralists are becoming every 
year more numerous,—better readers, and more sen- 
sitive to the conductor's bidding, and we cannot but 
think that their associates in the band will not allow 
themselves to be distanced for ever. 

There is progress, too, in chamber music and in 
composition, The works of the great foreign masters 
have been studied and executed, till a desire to emu- 
late them has begun to spring up. It is true that— 
speaking of its fruits in the mass—we have little but 
imitations, however felicitous; but the familiarity with 
just proportions and beautiful forms and lofty 
thoughts, which must exist, ere such clever copies 
can be produced, will hardly end in barrenness. The 
old presumptuous ignorance has, indeed, been ex- 
changed for a self-praise as presumptuous: but the 
latter state is many degrees more hopeful than the 
former. 

Lastly, and in general, there appears a growing 
disposition to appreciate idea, to grasp at lofty stand- 
ards, which was far less widely diffused, when our 
intercourse with Music began. We are not ena- 
moured of the prevailing tone of musical criticism, 
but even where it is personal and rude to ruffianism, 
and subservient to the meanest trade influences— 
traces of thought and knowledge present themselves, 
which argne increased acquaintance with the subject. 
To point out how these signs of grace could be 
nourished into good results, would lead us further 
than the opportunity permits :—enough then, to say, 
that we open another season’s campaign, with good 
hopes for the far future. 





The first and second Soirées of the Society of British 
Musicians have been held. At the first, a piano- 
forte and violin duett, by Mr. Charles Horsley, 
was a principal attraction ; at the second, a pianoforte 
trio by Miss Caroline Orger. Perhaps the right 
thing with which to compare this work by our country- 
woman is the chamber music of Madame Farrenc, of 
Paris: and it is pleasant to know that it will not lose 
by such parallel. As a pianoforte player Miss Orger 
has the bold spirited style ofa sound musical thinker, 
to whom the idea is of greater consequence than a 
brilliant scale-passage, or a pearly shake. ‘The violin 
quartett of Mr. Graves gave us cause to regret our 
dearth of violinists. It is little exaggeration to say, 
that one hundred boy-players better qualified to lead 
and read a quartett than the gentlemen who officiated 
might be picked up on the Boulevard des Italiens at 
Paris. A song by Mr. Griesbach was allotted to Miss 
Cubitt. There is intention in this young lady’s singing, 
and a feeling for declamation sufficient to make us 
fancy that the stage might be a gainer, were she to 
turn her thoughts that way: but there is too little 
evidence of a strict and careful practice of solfeggi. 
Were Miss Cubitt’s friends wise, she would not 
lengthen the unsatisfactory list of those who begin 
this labour—made every year harder and more un- 
gracious—after they have been judged by the public, 
and justly rated as mediocre. 

Were we to judge of general progress by one single 
performance, we could hardly allow our hopeful pre- 
lude to see the light after having been present at 
the opening of the Sacred Harmonic Socicty’s season 
with ‘Israel in Egypt.’ There is no excuse now for 
the weak and unsteady execution of its choruses, 
difficult though they be. So frequently has the 
oratorio been given during late years, that the 
singers, unless Beotian beyond precedent, must have 
got the plan of each movement into their minds, 
and be prepared for all trials of time and modula- 





tion. Yet, save the clearest and most familiar 
portions of the work—such, for example, as the 
Hailstone Chorus—not a page of the score was 
executed with force and precision. The tempo of 
many movements was misunderstood. ‘ He led them 
through the deep,’ was taken so briskly, that the pas- 
sage onthe words “as through a wilderness,” had almost 
a romping frivolity. In the chorus‘ He sent a thick 
darkness,’ which, if given properly, ought almost to 
have the effect of a piece of recitative—the uncer- 
tainty was evidenced by a stiffness in the phrasing, 
which was very unpleasing. We cannot understand 
why this chorus is always sung so loud: the words 
and the harmonies alike breathing an awe, to the 
true expression of which suppressed (not shouted) 
tones are necessary. The three very picturesque 
choruses, ‘Thou sentest forth thy wrath,’ ‘And with 
the blast,’ and ‘ The people’shall hear,’ were sung so 
sadly out of tune, as to make the existence of wrong 
notes problematical. These things should not be with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. It is part of its con- 
stitution, we suppose, to countenance “ Mr. Perry’s 
additional accompaniments”—therefore, it is lost 
time to denounce abuses for which no remedy exists. 
But we are justified in a loud call for a tenor singer, 
by the state of his powers displayed by the gentle- 
man who took the very easy duty of that voice on 
Wednesday. Miss Dolby was contralto, and sung 
*Thou shalt bring them in’ beautifully, save for a 
final cadence to display her lower notes, which was 
more after the humour of Malibran than of Handel. 
Mr. Machin was bass, and was joined in ‘The Lord 
is a man of war’ by an amateur, who, at an instant’s 
warning, went through that noble duet very creditably. 
The principal soprano was Miss Barrett, who appeared 
for the first time at this meeting. We noticed this 
young lady's voice as rich and beautiful at the Royal 
Academy Concerts :—and since little more than voice 
is wanted in the song, *‘ Thou didst blow,’ her perform- 
ance of it made a favourable impression. In the 
superb final recitative, however, Miss Barrett did not 
seem fully aware of the necessity for audible 
articulation and declamatory expression: nor was 
sheequal (it seemed) to that traditional and necessary 
grace, the shake—without which the close of Miriam’s 
song of triumph becomes abrupt and unfinished. 
On the whole, however, it was a good first appear- 
ance: and we only notice these imperfections that we 
may impress on our young aspirants the importance 
of diligent preparation ere they come to judgment. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 28.—A great 
portion of this sitting was occupied with the reading 
of a report by M. Arago on the travels in Abyssinia 
of Messrs. Galinier and Ferret, which were under- 
taken, in 1839, on the order of the Minister of War, 
who confided to these young officers the mission of 
studying the habits, manners, customs, religion, and 
political institutions of the country. The report made 
by M. Arago of the results of their observations is of 
too great length for us to attempt an analysis; nor 
would it, perhaps, interest the general reader.—A 
report was read on a communication received, in 
July last, from M. Hardy, the director of the Central 
Nursery at Algiers, respecting the culture there of 
the somniferous poppy, and various other productions 
of warm latitudes. #£t appears, from the statement of 
M. Hardy, that he obtained from a hectare (about 
two English acres and a half) of land, sown with the 
poppy-seed, 23 kilogrammes and 268: grammes of 
opium, which he estimates at dO fr. per kilo.; 11 
hectolitres of seed, estimated at 30 fr. per hectolitre, 
and 690 stalks, valued together at 69fr., making a 
total of 1,097 fr., and yielding a profit of 167 fr. M. 
Hardy does not seem to think this profit a remuner- 
ating one. M. Hardy informs us that not only do 
the productions of warm latitudes thrive in Algeria, 
but also those of almost every climate ; but he men- 
tions particularly the mulberry, the olive-tree, to- 
bacco, sugar, indigo, coffee, sesame, and all the fruits 
of Europe. The sesame, great quantities of which 
have of late years been imported at Marseilles from 
Egypt, for the manufacture of oil, seems to have 
given a much better return in Algeria than the 
poppy. The oil obtained from this seed is inferior 
to good olive oil, but it is superior to that oil 
for the manufacture of soap.—M. Pauger informed 
the Academy of a new and successful means 
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of dressing suppurating wounds. He applies to 
the wound a strong solution of gum arabic, and 
then covers it with gold-beaters’-skin,_A com- 
munication was received from Messrs. Latour and 
Collignon on some experiments, with a view to as. 
certain the character of the blood in inflammator 
cases. ‘They state that both arterial and yenous 
blood in a state of febrile inflammation presents an 
augmentation of fibrine, but this, they say, is the 
consequence and not the cause of the disease,_4 
note was received from M. Devergie, in reply to the 
assertion of Messrs. Danger and Flandin, that there 
is neither copper nor lead to be found in the human 
body in its normal state. M. Devergie declares, that 
he and many others have ascertained the reverse of 
the statement, and that if the result of their experi- 
ments has been such as they represent, it must haye 
been because they were not performed in a proper 
way.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Giorvione.—Your Vienna correspondent of to-day seems 
to doubt the nomenclature of the picture in the Lichsten- 
stein Gallery, by Giorgione. It is, by Murray, said to be his 
wife; your correspondent denies Giorgione had a wife, and 
supposes the picture to represent Lucrezia Borgia. I think 
it most probably the portrait of his mistress, of whom Lanzi 
speaks as follows, in the translation by Roscoe,—which, by 
the bye, isthe most unreadable book ever written: “ Zarotti, 
after being a pupil, became a rival, of Giorgione; and se- 
duced from his house a woman to whom he was passionately 
attached, at whose loss, it has been asserted by some, that 
the disappointed artist died in despair.” Another version of 
the cause of his death is added, which might sufficiently 
account for the motto noticed by your correspondent. 
There is, I believe, another portrait of the same person in 
the Munich Gallery, No. 474, by Giorgione: it has been 
lithographed in the Munich Gallery, and fully bears out the 
impression made upon your correspondent by the one at 
Vienna. Murray calls this also his wife—the catalogue 
*La Vanité ou le Fragilité du Monde.’ It is a half-length, 
and she holds a mirror in which jewels, &c., are pourtrayed, 
and might well pass for a Lucrezia Borgia.—I am, &c, 

M. MITCHELL. 

Battersea, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Calling of the Sea.—As the foreknowledge of ap- 
proaching changes in the weather is of importance, 
especially to fishermen and agriculturists, I invite 
attention to a very common, but not generally known 
indication of such changes. In Mount’s Bay, and 
probably in all places similarly situated, there is 
often heard inland, at a distance from the shore, a 
peculiar hollow, murmuring sound, locally termed 
“ the calling-of the sea,” which, if proceeding from 
a direction different from the wind at the time, is 
almost always followed by a change of wind, generally 
within twelve, but sometimes not until a lapse of 
twenty-four, or even thirty hours. It is heard some- 
times at the distance of several miles, although on the 
shore from which it proceeds the sea may not be 
louder than usual ; and yet at other times, even when 
the sea on the shore is louder than usual, and in appa- 
rently equally favourable states of the atmosphere, it 
cannot be heard at the distance of a mile. When 
the sound, in fine weather, proceeds from the coves or 
cliffs on the west or south of the observer, it is fol- 
lowed by a wind from about west or south, accompa- 
nied generally with rain. When it comes from the 
east or north of the observer, a land wind from 
about east or north succeeds, attended with fine wea- 
ther in summer, and often with frost in winter. All 
my own observations during the last twelve months 
confirm the above statement ; indeed, none of those 
of whom I have inquired, and who have for many 
years been accustomed to observe these indications, 
can recollect a single instance of their failure. This 
sound must not be confounded with that arising from 
a “ ground sea,” which is the well known agitation 
along the shore occasioned by a distant storm, and 
which may likewise often proceed from the direction 
subsequently taken by the wind, for this latter noise 
propagates itself in every direction, and chiefly in 
that of the wind ; whereas the “ calling” is heard only 
from one direction, and usually contrary to the wind, 
Besides, if this “calling” come from the north-eastern, 
or inmost shore, of the bay, and the wind afterwards 
change to that quarter, it could not possibly arise from 
a“ ground sea” produced by a distant storm from that 
direction. Hence it appears that the “ calling” of 
the sea depends not on the condition of the sea, but 
on that of the atmosphere. I am informed, too, 
that previously to a change of weather, all distant 
sounds are heard loudest in the direction which the 
wind subsequently takes. The fishermen of Port- 
leven, who are very observant of all signs of atmo- 
spherical changes, are particularly attentive to this. 
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They also notice the motion of the clouds, and ob- 
serve whether these are moving or not in the direction 
of the vanes—one very singular and sure sign which 
they have, that the wind will change in the course 
of the day to the south-west, isa morning fog flowing 
from the Loo-pool into the bay towards that point. 
These last indications may possibly assist in ascer- 
taining the cause of the * calling of the sea.”—Re- 


port of the Polytechnic Society of Cornwall. 
The Cry of the Partridge. 
“Tur Eagle-King may plume his wing, 
Aloft on his granite throne; 
The Vulture may boast of the warrior-host 
On the plain, for his banquet strewn : 
But the first am I of birds that fly, 
For they are slaves to me, 
In whose high hands are the good broad lands 
Of the Island of the Free. 
“ Of Egypt old the Gods, ’tis told, 
Where reptile, beast, and fowl ; 
And temples were raised, and altars blazed 
‘'o Ibis, Hawk, and Owl: 
But in modern time, in a Christian clime, 
Iam a bird divine ; 
And Christian blood in many a flood 
Is shed before my shrine. 


“My sacred ground they guard around 
With arms of deadly strife ; 
And laws restrain the hand profane 
That dares attempt my life ; 
A felon’s pains, a dungeon’s chains, 
Await the peasant-slave, 
Though by famine wrung, with children young, 
And a starving wife to save. 
“Then who so proud of the feather’d crowd, 
Can vaunt himself as 1? 
The Idol-Bird, to men preferr’d, 
For me condemned to die.” 
So the ParTRIDGE sung, till the greenwood rung 
With his shrilly notes of glee ; 
And none said Nay to his boastful lay, 
So rare a bird was he! Punch. 


Lablache.—The following anecdote is from the 
Courrier Frangais :—* Few are there in the world who 
are not acquaintedwith the talent of Lablache, but his 
occasional absence of mind is not so universally 
known. The following is an instance. When last 
at Naples, he was sent for to the palace, an honour 
frequently conferred upon him, his Neapolitan 
Majesty being much delighted with the drolleries 
and unalterable good humour of the celebrated singer. 
On arriving he entered the waiting-room, and till 
called in to his Majesty, conversed with the courtiers 
in attendance. Having a cold in his head, he re- 
quested and obtained permission to keep on his hat. 
Getting into full discourse with those around, he was 
suddenly startled by the gentleman in waiting crying 
out—‘ His Majesty demands the presence of Signior 
Lablache.’ In his eagerness to obey the Royal sum- 
mons, he forgot the hat he had on his head, and 
snatching up another, thus entered the King’s 
cabinet. Being received with a hearty laugh 
Lablache was confounded, but at length recovered 
himself, and respectfully asked his Majesty what had 
excited his hilarity—‘ My dear Lablache,’ replied the 
King, ‘ pray tell me which of the two hats is your 
own, that on your head or that in yourhand ?? ‘ Ah? 
maledetto!* cried Lablache, with an air of ludicrous 
distress, on discovering his étourderie, *Two hats are 
indeed too many for a man who has no head.’” 


Croydon Church.—* Y our notice of the discovery of 
some scriptural paintings in St. Mary de Crypt 
Church, Gloucester, induces me to call your atten- 
tion to the fact of a fresco having been brought to 
light during the recent repairs and restorations of 
Croydon Church—the date of the painting I should 
take to be about Edward the Third,—the more par- 
ticularly as one part of the subject—indeed the most 
perfect one—contains an undoubted portrait of that 
monarch and his consort; the remaining portion con- 
sists of a colossean figure of St. Christopher, bearing 
on his shoulders the Saviour, and grasping a tree or 
club ; above are cherubim with musical instruments, 
and in advance a monk-like figure—apparently as a 
guide—_holding a lantern. It is to be lamented that 
Tepeated coats of whitewash have destroyed great 
part of this interesting relic, but, thanks to the vicar, 


all that could be preserved has been held sacred. A 
word of praise is due to our present churchwardens, 
who have removed the whitewash of ages from the 
beautiful stone columns and arches, and also a coat 
of paint from the oak pulpit! and who may fairly 
take credit to themselves for having “repaired and 
beautified” the church. Iam, &c., THomas WELLER. 

**Croydon, November 2, 1844.” 

French Prints.—A question of importance to print- 
sellers has been raised by the Customs officers, with 
respect to the duty to be charged on prints published 
in France, and accompanied by letter-press in illus- 
tration of the engravings. A case, containing upwards 
of 50 numbers of a work illustrative of the Chateau 
d’Eu and of Her Majesty’s visit to the King of the 
French (being, it is understood, a copy of the album 
presented by Louis Philippe to the Queen,) each 
number containing six engravings, and accompanied 
by two pages of letter-press in the English language 
descriptive of the prints, has recently been detained 
by the officers as liable to the duty of five per cent. 
as books; it being considered, that being bound 
slightly together, or rather stitched, as it is termed, 
and accompanied by a descriptive account, it de- 
stroyed their claim to being termed simply prints, 
and gave them the character of books. Orders 
have,"however, been issued for the same to be de- 
livered as prints, the letter-press being merely descrip- 
tive of them, duty free, and directions have been 
given to the officers to govern themselves in future, 
where the letter-press is simply descriptive of the 
engraving, and does not contain any historical or 
statistical account, accordingly.— Times. 


Reading Rooms for Labourers. —* Y ou are so zealous 
in favour of all plans for the improvement and social 
amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes 
that I venture to forward you the inclosed, with a 
few particulars upon the subject to which it relates: 

On MONDAY, the 28th of OCTOBER, 
A SUBSCRIPTION READING ROOM 
Was opened at 
No. 10, New Enp, Hampsteap, 
Which will be supplied with 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
It will be open every ae ead excepted) from Six 
ti en. 
Terms of Subscription, Twopence a-week, to be paid in 
advance every Monday. 
It was observed, by a resident of Hampstead, that 
during the winter evenings, and after their daily toil, 
many respectable workmen and labourers were either 
lounging about, or frequenting the public houses asa 
resource. This latter habit, easily encouraged at all 
times, becomes particularly so at this season, when 
the heat and comfort of the tap-room is more sought 
after, from the general state of the weather. After a 
little conversation with others, a Subscription Read- 
ing Room, at the expense of a few of the inhabitants, 
and with the concurrence of the clergymen, has been 
opened, at which may be enjoyed, for a very slight 
weekly subscription, Newspapers and Periodicals, 
(all controversial religious publications are excluded ) 
and such works as may from time to time appear to 
be most suited to those who frequent it. As, however, 
by openinga Reading Room alone the desire of com- 
bining social relaxation with it would not possibly 
have been effectually realized, another has been 
added, where fire and light is provided, and where 
men, under proper restrictions, can enjoy their own 
conversation, with refreshments at cost PRICE, of 
course such refreshments only as tea, coffee, &c. but 
not tobacco, and such like creature comforts. There 
are many large towns, particularly in agricultural dis- 
tricts, where this system might probably be usefully 
tried, and improved ; it is,in truth, a kind of humble 
club, where the principle of combination is applied 
for providing those amusements which the rich have 
long sanctioned here,and which every German town 
has for years supported, and Ireland greatly since the 
Temperance movement. I forward these particulars 
to you, because if the information be of use, and the 
plan meet your approbation, you may like to use the 
contents. Iam,” &c. 
* Waterloo Place.” 





To ConresponDENTS.—H. E.—A Constant Reader—C. G. R. 
—J. C.—A Student—R. H.—R. 8.—Scribbler—D. W.— 
8. G.—Harmony—J. G.—received. 


We are obliged to 8. C., and shall avail ourselves of the 
information hereafter. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


To 
MR. ROWLAND MILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
WILL CLOSE on the 30th of NOVEMBER NEXT, 


Or all the sources of income stated in the recently 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue, none 
exhibit so large a proportionate increase as the Post 
Office. On the year's nett revenue, the Customs have 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent., the Excise 14 
per cent., the Property Tax 2 per cent., whilst the Post 
Office Revenue, under its almost nominal rate of a penny, has 
increased above 13} per cent., and the increase on the 
quarter has been even as much as 25 per cent. 


These cheering results show that (though the plan of 
Penny Postage is yet but imperfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Post Office Revenue to its amount before 
the Penny Vostage was adopted is not an event far 
distant, if it be fully and honestly carried out; and the 
City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage desire to im- 
press these satisfactory results most emphatically upon the 
Public, in announcing the approaching close of the National 
Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill. Al parties are unani- 
mous upon the great moval and commercial advantages of 
the Penny Postage. Its expediency as a financial step has been 
the sole ground of question ; but now, even this can scarcely 
be doubted: for let it be remembered, that the Old Postage 
Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty years,— 
retrogressive, in fact, if we consider the increase of popu- 
lation, education, and commerce during the period. The 
change which Penny Postage has effected is to make the 
Post Office Revenue the most buoyant source of National In- 
come, bidding fair to become more profitable than it has 
ever been. The Committee, therefore, call upon the Public 
to reward, with suitable gratitude, the author of this great 
and triumphant measure. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 
and of commercial wealth, already reach 10,0002. But 
10,0007. cannot be held to be a sufficient national reward for 
such national services. The Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the nation at least to double this sum. If every letter- 
writer, for only a single week, would pay a twopenny instead 
of a penny rate for his letters, the amount, and more, would 
be raised. In proportion as the Public show their gratitude 
to Mr. Ilill, so they strengthen the chances for the complete 
adoption of his plan, now but partially carried out. Its perfee- 
tion will bring greatly increased convenience to themselves, 
and increased advantage to the Post Office Revenue. 

Never have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill’s have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation for a temporary public engagement to carry out 
his plan, Mr, Hill’s services, whilst his plan was yet not 
carried out, were dispensed with, and he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing more :— 

“I gladly avail myself,” writes the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘‘ of the opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the satisfactory manner in which, during my tenure of 
office, you have discharged the several duties which have 
been from time to time committed to you.”—*“I entertain,” 
writes Sir Robert Peel, (who has also subscribed 10/. to the 
Testimonial), ‘‘a due sense of the motives by which your 
conduct, in respect to Post Office arrangements, has been 
actuated, and of the zeal and fidelity with which you have 
discharged the duties committed to you.”—Mr. Trevelyan, 
on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, writes thus: “1 am 
also commanded by their Lordships to take this opportunity 
of stating, that they consider it due to you, on the termina- 
tion of your engagement with the Government, to express 
to you the approbation with which they have regarded your 
zealous exertions in the execution of the duties which have 
been intrusted to you; and how materially the efficiency of 
the Post Office arrangements has been promoted by the 
care and intelligence evinced by you in the consideration of 
the various important questions which have been referred 
to you.” 

Under these circumstances the Committee call upon the 
Public to come forward with due generosity, and reward Mr. 
Hill themselves, as the wurequited inventor of the great 
measure of Penny Postage,—a measure which has opened the 
blessings of free correspondence to the Teacher of Religion, 
the Man of Science and Literature, the Merchant and 
Trader, and the whole British family, especially the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of it;—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world, for Penny Postage is spread- 
ing its influence throughout Europe, and reaching even 
Russia. The Committee rely on the gratitude of their 
countrymen, and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will 
not be made in vain, 

(Signed) GEO. LARPENT, Chairman. 


Subscription Cards, and every information, &c., may be 
btained on application to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
WANSEY, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate-street, London, 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
HE HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE 
Vel I. from the EARLIEST TIMES .to the PRESENT DAY. 
0. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, 
y GEO. L. CRAIK, A,} 
London : Charles } Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Immediately, i in 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
U . +. & & sb. I 








? 
From PORT MACQUARIE to MORETON BAY, 

With Descriptions of the Natives, their Manners and Customs ; 
the Geology, Natural Productions, Fertility and Resources of 
that Region ; first explored and surveyed by order of the Colo- 
nial Government. By CLEMENT HODGKINSON, 

. & W. Boone, 29, lcd Bond-street: Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. Cc ublin. 

In a 8vo. 30s. cl 


Ts E HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 

ARABIA ; or, the Patriarchal Evidence of Revealed Re- 
ligion, A Memoir, with illustrative Maps and_an Appendix, 
containing Translations, wah an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the Six 
Preachers in the wrpente’ of Christ, Canterbury, and Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, Author of ‘ Mabometanism Unveiled.’ 

“He has perhaps written the first chapter of the history of the 
colonization of the world, its plan affording a model for future 
labours, which may usefally employ the patient industry of 
many learned lives. 

“ Since the foregoing pages were placed in the printer's hand,in- 
telligence has reached us, confirmatory, to an unexpected degree, 
of the anticipations expressed in our concluding paragraph. The 
author, since the publication of the work now reviewed, has had 
fresh inscriptions communicated to him from other quarters, the 
whole of which, together with those brought from Sanaa by Mr. 
Cruttenden and the late Dr. Hutton, have been decyphered.”"— 
Quarterly Review, just published. 

uncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
M* 


MURRAY HAs RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS:— 

TWISS’S LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S SLAVE STATES of NORTH 
AMERICA. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY. of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 

DRUMMOND HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 

SCROPE’S MEMOIRS of LORD SYDENHAM. 

WILKINSON’S MODERN EGYPT and THEBES. 

CUNNINGHAM'S LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

HOUSTOUN’S (Mrs.) YACHT VOYAGE to TEXAS. 

BARROW’S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

THE AMBER WITCH. 

— ’S LETTERS from CANADA and the UNITED 


TES. 
pe... SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. 


MRS. MEREDITH'S NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of DR. ANDREW BELL. 
This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 


A®N ADDRESS by the SOCIETY of APO- 

THECARIES to the General Practitioners of England 
and Wales. on the Provisions of the Bill“ For the better Regu- 
lation of Medical Practice throughout the United Kingdom,;” 
and their probable influence on the position and prospects ‘of 
that branch of the saree Profession. 

Printed for the Society 

And Published. ~ S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


i ye at 
h, price 1 
HE PRINCIPLES. ‘of FOREN ‘SIC MEDI- 
CINE. By WILLIAM A. GUY, M. B.. Cantal Professor 
of, Forenst Medicine, King’s College, Lon 
n Dr. Guy's excellent ion - . ar t is 
par. and the explanation clear.”"— Spectator. 
anion: Henry Renshaw, 356, od 
is day is published, vo. pric 
N DIET. “and ITS IN FLUENCE on MAN ; 
r, the Means to ontaln Health, Strength, Developement 
of intellect, and Long Life 
y THOMAS PARRY. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet street, opposite St. Dunstan's Church. _ 
Just published, 4to. price 7s. 6d., with Plates, 
A TREATISE ON 
YHE USE of the SYMPATHETIC NERVE 
and its GANGLIONS, vit thelr Influence on various 
Diseases of the Abdominal and Pelv iscera. 
PROCTER, M. ‘D. M.R.C.S. &e. 

“ This is a short has interesting treatise on the Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Pathology of the Sympathetic Nerve.—At the ter- 
mination of his treatise he gives several interesting cases in 
which disorders of the generative system were remedied by the 
use of Stryc pane. ba work is illustated by three very beau- 
ag lates.” —La 

lighley, 32, Flect-street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 























In one thick vol., anew — being the ninth, much enlarged, 


ODERN DOMESTIC "MEDICINE: A Po- 

pular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 

most efficacious ‘Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of 

approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Me- 

dicines, &c. Forming a compre hensive Gelde for she Clergy, 
Families. and Invalids. By T. J.GRAHA ». 

“It is evidently the result of ‘great wan talent, experi- 
ence and judgment; the author everywhere appears conscien- 
tious and candid. One object is prominently eminent—a sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. ‘To recommend 
a work like the present to our readers, is only to antes © 
proper regard for their welfare."’— Literary Journal, Feb. 18 


“ itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” . 
Weekly Review 
Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and 


Tegg, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in8vo. price 11s. Third Edition, 


ke enlarged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise, 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in 

* It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
a it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character.”"—Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine. 





THE OPERA. 
Parts 6 and 7, imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
S OF THE OPERA. Engraved 
get the Saperiatendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, 
from Drawings by the first Artists. 


No. 7 contains CER1To as ONDINE. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers. 


Now LAUTIES 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, November 2, contains 
YORK and NORTH MIDLAND ex TENSIONS— Comets 





a 
N STER— Re Is 

), RAILW Cc NiKS— JOINT S iow COM. 
PANES WIGISTILATION ACT, with che CLAUSES— 
IINDE, MR. LOCKE, and the LONDON and YORK, 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS—The Grand Janction Meeting, held 
, by Speciat Express—The Paris and Rouen, pee 

ai, by Spectat Express, with the Accounts—Yor 
and North Midland—Preston and Wyre, with the unt 
and Accounts—Preston and Longridge, with the Report— 
prelaghem | mal Saetene— ents and Havre, with the 


PROJECTED RAILWAYS—West Riding—Great North of Eng- 
and Branch to Richmond—Great Grimsby and Sheffield 
Junction—London and Norwich Direct—Wells and Thetford 
—Hereford and Gloucester, vid Ross and Forest _of Dean— 
Central Cornwall and Devon—Londonderry and Enniskillen 
—Wexford, Dublin and Fishguard. 

Value of Sh: ares — Returns from London, Liverpool, 
a. Leeds, York, Hull, with comments on the re- 

ve Markets, and latest Prices. 

PARIS MON EY LETTER, with Reports of the Paris and Rouen 

Meeting, and the Havre and Rouen. 

BELGIAN RAILWAYS—Ghent, ft ournay. 

BOARD of TRADE and OFFICIAL PAPERS— Circular as re- 
gards Excursion jTrsing-—Resiatretion of Joint ehook Com- 
panies, Registrar’s Notice—Deputations Received 

CALLS, CONTRACTS, LOANS, TRAFFIC TABLES, &c. 


Order The } Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


Early in December will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price to 
Subscribers 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


OPES YEARLY JOURN AL of TRADE, 


FOR 
Dedicated, by Authority, to HE PRINCE ALBERT, 
And under the immediate Patronage of 
The, Lords. C Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury and 
mira 
Her Majesty's “Board of Ordnance. 
The Commissioners of Her Majesty’ s Customs and Excise. 
The Directors of the East India C eeny- 
The Corporation of the City of Londor 
The Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 
The East India and London Dock C en es. 
The Corporation of the Trinity Hous: 
The Committee for Managing the Affairs of Lloyd's. 
ce Australian, Van Diemen'’s Land, and New Zealand 
ompanies, 
St. George's Steam-Packet and General Steam Navigation 
Companies. 
The Governor and Company of Copper Miners of Englan 
The Governor, &c. of ie Russia Company; British F aw at 
St. Petersburg, &e. 
The 7 weaty- third Edition. 

POPE’S JOURNAL of TRADE furnishes from every part of 
the world information essential to the due guidance of mercan- 
tile affairs, and which information cannot be procured from any 
other source whatever. 

The new parts of this valuable work will comprise all the Acts 
of Parliament—Treaties and Conventions of Commerce—Par- 
liamentary Speeches and Papers—‘Tarifls, especially those of 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, China, Calcutta, and the United 


States of America, 
Corrected by Authority, 

as well as those of the United Kingdom and other Possessions 
abroad—Reports of Law Cases—Orders in Council, of the Trea- 
sury, and of the Customs and Excise, which bear on the Entries 
of Goods, the Payment of Duties, or the Export of Goods—as 
well as every other important move in trade and manufactures 
during the year. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names on or before 
the 30th of November; after that day the price will be raised to 
12s. 6d., in consequence of the mcroueee tabular matter required 
for the insertion of the New Tariff: 

Orders and Advertisements doe OP by the Publisher, James 
Cochrane, 128, Chancery-lane; by the several Agents in all the 
principal ports and towns; and by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE.—FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES— 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; 
and Ks, penade. pry : instituted A.D. 

onuw 








Examples of the sin Great Britain Life). 
No. of Policy | = Sum insured 3, 500) With Bonus £3,105 
- - 000 - 
or 3303 - i00 - 1,285 


1,169 
IRE Insurances effected upon every description of 
property, including rent ; and Policies should be renewed 
within 15 days after each quarter-day. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Sec. 


- 3,118 - 1,000 - 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURAN CE and and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. Established January, 1s19, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
Office No. 10. ‘Chatham-place: Blackfriars, 


JOHN ELLIOT DRINK WATE: Lene BET HUN | Esq., 80, Chester. 


squa) 

This 4. oxtabtiched Societ Nae recently received 
TIONAL POWERS, by Special Act of Parliament, and ek 
FAC lerrise | in effecting INSURANCES to suit the views of 

every class of insurers. be 

PREMIUMS are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, o 
agen on incrennins or be cmpeegee Fae pen amt 

'wo-thirds of the profits are added septennially to t 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the arin 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers, ° 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-year) 
general meetings of the proprietors. y 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary, 


AMILY ENDOWMENT | SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFPICE, 
12, Chatham-place, smneutrins, London, 





ire ors. 
William Batterworth Bayley, Esa. ., Director H. 2 Lc, 

Joh ha fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairm » Cheirman, 
enry Bowden fi 


Elliot Mac naghten, E “ 
Robert Brace Chichester, Esq. tor H.E.I a. Direc 
Ee ar tee. a Mb ; itiam Prince, Esq. 
y a ‘Touche, Es oshua Walker, Esq. 
Major Witlock, K.-S. as 
The object: f Life As tang sna. li 
e objects of Life met may be accomplish 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with securi ity. a ot thin 
EB. ‘or of Life Assurance for \00/. 
0 





Age. | 4 | o) | 60 
Annual | £. 8. d.|£.8. d.\£. 8 d.\£. s. d. 
Premium..| 247/303) 44 r 1/625 


Endowments for future and existing childre iti 
of all kinds, are granted by this Societ ren, and Annuities 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
5l. per cent, extra on the first premium. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
The Chisholm, Chairm ponte, 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy ye 
Great Advantages offered to Policy- holt ers by this Institution. 

The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY among t 

yn after payment of five Annual Premiums. does 

mple guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con. 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to afiord 
complete security. 

Credit given to Members for half the amount of the first five 
Annual Premiums, without security. 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Fremiame, on satisfactory security being given for their 
paymen 
“Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the ¢ " 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Members. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation i fn 
the P: Profits, but with the option, at any time within five yea 

of paying the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assurance of 

100/. for One Year, Seven Years, and the whole Term of Life. 
ANNUAL PREMIU 








| M. 
Age-| One Year. {Seven Years.| Whole le Life. 
20 |\£1 0 9 i 1 6 £1 iu 
30 | 129 sas | 88 t 
| 156 176 216 4 
50 | 115 9 216 | 41 
60 | 335 317 0 6 8 


Fall particulars are detailed i in the Prospectus. 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director, 
eg KEY ASSURANCE COMBINED with MODERATE PRE- 
UMS.—The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Me Life Assurance and Annuities.—Edinburgh, No. 14, St. An- 
drew-squar 

Ts E Scottish Provident Institution is a strictly 
Mutual Soviote. and the only one in which the advanta re 

of participating in the whole Profit can be obtained at a mode- 


rate rate of ie um. 
STRIBUTION OF SURPLU 

The Directors toltett attention to the he of distribution, 
which is peculiar to this Institution. The surplus is reserv 
entire for those Members who survive the period at which their 
premiums, with accumulated interest, amount to the sums as- 
sured, and it 4 thereafter divisible according to the values of 
the several policies. 

By the practice of other offices, a Member dying in six or 
eight years after entry will carry off, not only the original sum 
in his Policy, but a further sum in name of profit, although the 

remiums which he has lived to pay will not amount to one- 
ourth of his original assurance. These sums should rightfully 
have belonged to the surviving Members, from whose long-con- 
tinued payments they are drawn. 

In this office the surplus, instead of being thus frittered away 
among =. of only a few years’ standing, is reserv rved and 








SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND.—New Arrangements. 
HE numerous Members of this Life Insurance 


Society are requested to notice that the non-participation 
plan of Insurance, sanctioned by the Special General Court bold 


on the 10th of September last, is now in operation, and that 


tables of the new rates may be had on application being made 
at the head office, or any of the Society's agents. 

Assurances for fixed and definite sums are now granted, with- 
out any claim on the part of those in right of the policies to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the Institution. 

he existing members of the Society are particularly re- 


quested to keep in view that the profit to be derived from this 
class of assuranc es is to 


ivided amongst those entitled to 
participate in the profits, by being applied towards increasing 
the bonus additions upon their policies ; it is, therefore, the in- 
terest of each, in his own sphere, to use his utmost endeavours 
to procure for this Society as many assurances of this new class 
ssibie. 
ccumulated fund invested, upwards of 1,450,000/. 

Annual revenue upwards of 220,000/, 

Amount of capital sums insured a the commencement of 
this Society, nearly 6,500,000. ste 

The fourth periodical favestigntion takes place at 3ist De- 


cember, 1845, 


Profits divisible septonsialiy. 
Amount paid under emerged policies to the assured or their 


JOHN MACKENZIE Manager. 
Edinburgh, Oct., 1844, Office in London, 7 1 Mall. 
GH MKEAN, Agent. 


representatives, 600,000/, 





the benefit of the survivors; and being thus 
divided among ¥ 5 couteauuthesiy small number. the share or bo- 
nus walling to each will necessarily be greater than by the usual 


This mode of allocating the surplus must, the Directors con- 
ceive, commend itself to the judgment of every unbiassed in- 
quirer, Without attempting any unnecessarily minute system 
of division, it _neests the respective interests of the various 
classes on the broad principle of equity ; securing to Members 
of old standing that advantage to which they are justly entitled 
from their long-continued payments into the common fand, 
without placing more recent entrants at vate yet apne 

‘he premiums are as low as are charged by the non-partici- 

ating acale of the proprietary offices, ile they are about a 
Fourth lower than those of the other mutual offices, so that the 
same annual payment which is soured by them for an assur- 
ance of 1,000/. will secure a policy for 1,250/. in the Scottish Pro- 
vident Institation. The rates are Y also more accurately adjusted 
to the several ages 

The whole other provisions have been framed wih an exclu- 
sive view to the common benefit of the Members, and are as 
liberal as a due regard to safety and right principle will admit. 
The number of policies issued since the establishment in 1837 is 
believed to exceed thatof any other Scottish office in the same 
period; and the business is steadily and rapidly increasing. 

Full information as to the yeiseip es and progress of the Insti- 
tution, with forms of proposal, may be had on application at 
the head office, or from any of the agents. 

Edinburgh, October, 1844. AMES WATSON, Manager. 

Anoual Premium to Assure we, a Death':— - 
_Age. 3 | w» | | | 4% 1 


“Prem. [£1 180) 2 1 6/2 IED 913 5 9)41 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—The following are speci- 
mens of the low Rates of Premium charged by the 
ASIAN COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
) ANNUITY COMPANY. 
Ages] 29 | 3 | © | 3 | OO 
Ann.Prem.| 110 3/2 0 7/215 3141 816 3 9 











iofthese Premiums one-third may remain unpaid, in the 
(F4 Ohthe assured, at interest, to be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claims. 

Persons assured to the amount of 500/. for the whole term 
of life, participate in the profits of the Company. Subscribed 
api 200.0002. BS 
ce on bee of proposal and other particulars, apply at the 

s my 


Office, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill, Cit 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London ; established 1823, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. : 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
ao Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No PaopRigTARy participate inthe profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. ‘ 
The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/, per cent. on the Premi- 
ms paid. - e ~~ 
The cssead ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 
Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 
2 CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 

blished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 A, Moorgate-street. 








Presiden/. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
Jon. Lord Gray, | David M. M. Chrichtoun, E 
Right Hon. Lord Gray. avid M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
ner Menzies, of Menzies,} of Rankeilour. 
Bart. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. | 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the bolder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1832, will, if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. ‘The Accu- 
mulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 
70,0001., the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 
prosperity. | ae 

No other Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ably hold out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 
Society does. r : 

61 a, Moorgate street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1. Princes-street, Bank, London. : 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1V. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, whenever 
death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, 
which would be charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium rom 





ired for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
hole Term of Life. 











Age Half Premium for;Whole Premium 
ge. | seven years. after seven years. 
30 £119 22°36 
35 1 4i | 2 910 
40 192 218 4 
45 114 10 | 398 
50 226 | 450 
5S | 212 9 5 5 6 
60 1s 613 4 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





A®6 US LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 

William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | J ss 
William Banbury, Esq. . 
Edward Bates, Ksq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
ae ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 

ave the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
Semterably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

any. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in liea of the deferred 
and frequently delusive rospect of a periodical division of profits. 














Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 1 £1 11 10 
118 127 20 
40 150 169 2 1410 
50 141 119 10 4 011 
324 317 0 00 





60 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
Paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
ana Provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
on ‘a it the varied an comprenennve Tables of the Argus 

tice will be found =» be vagticn Berna to = on 7 red. 

0 rectors, wit. ic » at . 
at aquarter before? o'clock. sess aainaags 
ident Disscter. 





k. 
Fe EDWARD BATES, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agen 








G LOBE INSURANCE, 


Patt Matvand Cornuity, Lonpon, 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, 

William Tite, Esq. FAS. Deputy Chairman. 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. Treasurer. 

Established 180: 

For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The whole yas up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received. : 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company's Agents in the Country , and where Agents are 
not appointed, personsin active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 


(By order of the Board.) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, Nov. 1, 1844. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lh. id by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


HE PROTEOSCOPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, and 
, OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. : 

These scientific novelties,which are exciting the astonishment 
and admiration of the visitors who daily crowd the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, were manufactured by C. W. COLLINS, 
Instrument Maker to the Institution, who is now enabled to 
supply these beautiful Instruments to gentlemen who may 
favour him with their orders. 

Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

ATURN’S RING.—This beautiful object may 
wn be distinctly seen with DAVIS'S RECONNOITERING 
TELESCOPE, fitted up with an additional Eye-piece and Stand, 
the price of whole, including postage, 3/. 2s. The Telescope 
without auxiliaries, as usual, 36s., postage included. The in- 
strument measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and to the 
military gentleman and tourist is found a valuable companion. 
To be had from the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derby. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogany case, price Eraut Pounps. Manufactured and sold by 
A. ABRAHAM, OPTICIAN, &c., 20, LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & Dancer, 13, Cross-street. King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMATIC OBJECT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, 1/. 13s.: 

Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7s. 

The customary discount allowed to the Trade. 


Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 10d. 

_20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
TERN, by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 
London. 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility, that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 
fectly-defined figure, with a brilliant and_well-illuminated Rela 
of view, from 6 to 12 feet in diameter. To PUBLIC SEMINA- 
RIES, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, INFANT SCHOOLS, &c., 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the cou- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for accuracy and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popular. 




















No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S PITANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....£212 6 
No. 1A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 
scope and 6 Sliders, andan Aquatic Slider for exhibit- 
ing Transparent Objects in the same manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE. The whole in a 
x sees sceceseceeee 4 4 0 
No. 2. Carpenter and Westley’s Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 
large Lenses, &Ceocecereccseercccccccsesccccescceseses 4 4 0 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with a Microscope, same 
OB Ne. 8 A. cocscccecccccccconccoccccsccossceseccccocccse §& BS 
N.B. These No. 2 Lanterns are especially adapted for the ASTRONO- 
MICAL Diagrams and the DISSOLVING VIEWS ; and are particu- 
larly recommended for these purpoves. 


A Set of NATURAL HISTORY, comprised in 56 





5 









Slides, Gach. cocccccccece coccccccccccoscccccccccsccccsces SO 4 6 
A Set of Superior BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS in 14 
Sliders, packed in a Box. with Compendiam.. eco SIT O 
A Set of SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, fr he 
Old and New Testament, in 12 Sliders, in a Box. 312 0 
The whole of the above are from Copper-plate Outlines. 
An improved Set of ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS 
in 11 Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in _ 
0 


B BOX. o-eccceccccccscccccecesecesscsesessfrom 2. 68. to£ 
ASetof NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL 

SLIDERS, the motion produced by RACKWORK, 

from 10s. to 18s. each, or the wholein a Box with Lock 510 0 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, of Superior 

Quality, each ..cccccscccscesccesccccecesessseffOM 98.t0 018 0 
VIEWS, with MOVEABLE SHIPPING, &c., 

CACN co reccesecccceccccceccovccccccesessceeesfFOM 108, to 
CIRCULAR PAINTINGS for DISSOLVING VIEWS, 

a great variety, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., eac 


frOM BF. tO.-eeccsesererece 0 
PORTRAITS of EMINENT PER § 2 5 

se+seeseeeeessfrom 12s. to 018 0 

0 

0 





ou 0 
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STATESMEN, &c., each.... 
COMIC and AMUSING Moveable SLIDERS, 150 
Subjects, each. .+cecscssssescesescesseessfrom 4%, 6d. to 
LEVER COMIC SLIDERS and RACKWORK 
Ditto, ach ++occccoccesessersrsreceseveessesfFom 99, to 0 14 


010 





‘DATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 


ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 


WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET, corner of Jermyn-street. 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their license, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. ‘This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad free. 





FIFTY POUNDS REWARD, 
HE hard substance obtained by pressure from the 
Crude Cocoa-Nut Oil, is an essential ingredient in the PA- 
TENT COMPOSITE CANDLES ; and, as EDWARD PRICE & 
Co. hold the Patents for this process, and grant no licences under 
them, it follows, either that the imitation Composite Candles 
are entirely different from the Patent ones, or that the imitators 
are infringing the Patents: the first is generally the case, but to 
protect themselves against the possibility of the other, EDWARD 
PRICE & Co. hereby engage to pay a reward of Fifty Pounds 
to any workman or other person, who may give such informa- 
tion respecting parties pressing Cocoa-Nut Oil, as shall lead to 
their conviction. The name of the informant will be kept 
strictly secret, and he need not take a prominent part in the 
proceedings, as all that E. P. & Co. require is the first clue to 
the discovery of the infringers, which they will then follow up 
for themselves. ‘This advertisement is being published in every 
newspaper of any circulation in the United Kingdom. & 
The Candles are now so well known to the Public, that it is 
hardly necessary to state here that they burn more brilliantly 
than the best wax, and give so large an amount of light as to 
cheaper, taking this into account, than the commonest Tallow 
Candles. They may be had of most of the respectable Dealers 
throughout the kingdom; but purchasers must insist on being 
supplied with * PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES,’ otherwise they 
are liable to be deceived with some of the imitations, all called, 
like the real ones, ‘Composite.' Those parties really in the 
trade, who do not yet keep them for sale, are informed that they 
can purchase of the Patentees, or of Palmer & Co., Sutton-street, 
Clerkenwell, any quantity, large or small, at the Wholesale 
price ; and that allowances are made, in an increasing ratio, to 
parties taking to the amount of 50/., 100/., 150/.. or 200/. at a time; 
and avery large allowance indeed to parties taking so large a 
quantity as to enable them to become wholesale agents for an 
entire district. 
Belmont, Vauxhall, July 2tth, 1844. 


WALKER'S NEEDLES (by authority, the 

+ Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily thread- 
ed, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, having 
improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are correct 
likenesses of ber Majesty and his a Highness Prince Albert, 
in relief, on coloured grounds. H. Walker's improved fish- 
hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For the 
home trade neat packages of needies or pens, from 1s. to 10s. 
value, can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on re- 
ceipt of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling value. Every 
quality. &c., for shipping. H. Walker, Manufacturer to the 
Queen, No 1 (late 20), Maiden-lane, Wood-street, City. 


ry . yr 

ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

Messrs. B. & S. COWVAN'’S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or QUADRILATERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders the operation o 
shaving no longer painful to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest edge may speedily be given tothe 
bluntest razor or penknife. Cowvan's peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent, which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & 8S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street, where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtained; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, price 5s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 
and 9s. 6d. Also may be had, Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste, at Is. a packet. The Shaving Powder, 1s. 6d. per box. 
Prussian Court Tooth Powder at ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per box. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The sin- 
gular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, are too well h own 
and appreciated to need comment. ‘The very facts of the high 
and distinguished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
excellence and title over all attempts of asimilar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most spu- 
rious trash as the “ GENUINE’’ Macassar Oil; whereas the genuine 
article is wholly the invention and property of A. RowLanp & 
Son, and the amalgamation of its costly exotic materials renders 
abortive any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the imposition of all other articles bearing the title of 
“ Macassar Oil.” The genuine article has the words *‘ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per; and onthe back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 
29,028 letters. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6¢.; and double that size, 2is. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND « SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
Londen; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 2 
#* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS!!! 


EORGE BUTLER’S DELECTABLE 

LOZENGES for the Cure of COUGHS, COLDS, Dry- 
ness or Uneasiness of the THROAT, HOARSENESS, HOOPING 
COUGH, and other Affections of the Chest and Lungs. No 
medicine has more uniformly afforded relief than George But- 
ler's Delectable Lozenges; the increasing approbation they re- 
ceive is probably the best testimony that can be gives in their 
favour; and a valuable consideration (particularly with chil- 
dren) is, that their flavour is exceedingly pleasant. They are 
composed of ipecacuanha, with other pectorals and demulcents, 
and so proportioned as to aid the cood effects of the ipecacuanha 
in promoting a free expectoration without exciting sickness. 
They relieve hoarseness, difficult breathing, and the unpleasant 
sensation of tickling in the throat ; and if one or two be allowed 
to dissolve gradually in the mouth at bed-time, they prevent 
the cough troubling the patient during the night. 

George Butler's Delectable Lozenges are now prepared only 
by his Successor, WILLIAM JACKSON; and as attempts are made, 
by a close resemblance of the labels and packages, to substitute 
imitations of them, purchasers are requested to notice that the 
name and address are inserted upon every inner and outer label, 
thus: “ William Jackson, late eospe Butler, 93, apeide, 
corner of King-street,leading to Guildhall, London.” Establish 
1616.~In boxes, 25, 6d., 4s. 6d., I1s., and 22s, each, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 9, 1844, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ONLY EDITION PUBLISHED WITH THE SANCTION AND APPROVAL OF THE 
AUTHOR. 
Preparing for publication, illustrated with Notes and embellished with Portraits, &c., price only 5s. per volume, bound in cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE CONSULATE 


AND THE EMPIRE. 


By M. A. THIERS. 
FORMING A SEQUEL TO 


‘THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.’ 


Mr. Cotpurn has the honour of announcing that he has purchased, at considerable cost, THE SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF PRIOR PuBLicatron ty 
Great Britain of this highly important Historical Work, the translation of which will be made and edited in this country, under the express sanction and 


approval of the Author, by D. ¥. Camppe., Esq. 


_ Mr. Cotsurn being thus the only publisher in England who will receive the French proof sheets for translation, as they issue from the French press ; and it 
being arranged that Mr. Campbell's Translation shall be published in London on the same day that the French edition appears at Paris; it must be evident that no 
one can even commence another translation until Mr. Colburn’s shall have appeared. To prevent delay and disappointment, therefore, the public are requested 


to be particular in giving their orders for Mr, COLBURN’s AUTHORIZED EDITION, 


_ Relying on the vast interest and importance of this Work obtaining for it, not only in Great Britain, but also in her Colonies, a sale unprecedented in the 
history of modern Literature, Mr. Colburn has determined to issue the Work at less than one-half the usual cost ; namely, only Five Shillings for each Octayo 
Volume, bound in cloth ; three of which will be published together, on the 10th of January next, being the day of their publication in Paris. 

For the convenience of purchasers inygeneral, and in order to suit the publication to the great body of English readers, the work will also be issued in 
WEEKLY SHILLING PARTS, 
the first five of which will be ready for delivery on the same day as the first three volumes, namely, the 10th of January next. 
The entire Work will be comprised in about eight volumes at 5s. each, or 40 Parts at 1s, each, and will be completed in about six months from the day of 


publication of the first Volumes and Parts. 





JUST READY: 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 


OR, ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


By ELIOT B. G, WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


“ This work is intended to convey in a popular form all the information most required by the general reader and the Oriental traveller on the subjects of which it treats... The 
author has visited Eaypt, Nuia, PaLestive, Damascus, and the Lesanon, the Coast and Istayps of Asia Minor, ConsTaNTINoPLe, Greece, and the lontaN Isnanps. He has inter- 
woven with his personal adventures the most recent information appertaining to the state of those countries, especially as regards the condition of Egypt, the tribes of the Lebanon, 


and the Church of England mission at Jerusalem. 
Il. 


MY ADVENTURES. 


By COLONEL MONTGOMERY MAXWELL, K.H. 
Commanding the 36th Regiment. 
Dedicated to Major-General Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. & K.C.1., Commanding Her Majesty's 
Forces in Scotland. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s. bound. 

These Adventures will comprise the facts and experiences of more than twenty years of 
a life spent amidst the most stirring scenes, and in immediate connexion with the most 
important and interesting events that have agitated Europe during the most remarkable 
period of modern history. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


A NEW EDITION of this work being now in preparation, it is earnestly requested that 
those who have any corrections or information to supply will address them, with the least 
possible delay, to JOHN BURKE, Esq., care of the Publisher, Mr. Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street, London. 


LETTERS OF A GERMAN COUNTESS, 


WRITTEN DURING HER TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, THE 
HOLY LAND, &e. 


3 vols. small 8vo. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER, 


IN THE SERVICE OF RUNJEET SINGH. 


By MAJOR H. G. LAWRENCE, 
Bengal Artillery, British Resident at the Court of Nepaul, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent in charge of British Relations with Lahore, 2 vols. small 8vo. 


THE PALAIS ROYAL; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of ‘ Henri Quatre ; or, the Days of the League.’ 3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





VOL. I. OF THE NELSON DISPATCHES 


AND LETTERS. 
Fdited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. (Now ready.) 


To be completed in about 3 vols. 8vo. price 15s. each, the Second of which will be ready in 
January next. 


THE FATE AND FORTUNES 


MARGARET CATCHPOLE, A CONVICT: 
A TRUE HISTORY. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
+,* The Price of this Work will be one Guinea to Subscribers, who are respectfully re- 
quested to forward their Names to the Publisher immediately, to prevent disappointment. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
EXCURSIONS 


IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. K.T.S. &e. 
Employed on a Special Service in Persia. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


HILLINGDON HALL; 


Or, THE COCKNEY SQUIRE. A Tate or Country LiFe. 
By the Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT. 


By HENRY MILTON, Esq., Author of ‘ Rivalry,’ &c. 3 vols. 
«* She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 


She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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